





COLORMIX 


Wear-resisting Beauty in Concrete 


OLORMIX lifts time-tried concrete—durable, 
economical, efficient but heretofore not beau- 
tiful—into the decorative field. 


Not only does Colormix give to concrete this color- 
ful attractiveness but, unlike ordinary colors which 
weaken concrete, Colormix retains the full tensile 
and compressive strength, making the concrete 
wearproof as well. 


Colormix is the perfected, permanent concrete dye 
which is dissolved in the mixing water of the floor 
topping. It makes a uniform, rich-toned, wear- 
resisting concrete floor surface which is the practical 
equivalent of far more costly materials. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices Factories at 
in Ninety Cities Cleveland, O., Irvington, N.J. 
and Granville, N. Y. 





FAME AND FORTUNE 


\n old man receives a visitation from Fame and Fortune who are 
represented by two women. Fame is a furtive, pallid, yet beauti- 
ful figure, suggesting the transitory nature of her stay. She holds 
a guilded mummy mask toward the old man as though temptingly 
suggesting perpetuation. Fortune, a repulsive figure, plies him with 
false assurances and would carry him onward to disaster. The old 
man sensing the sham and danger in each and perhaps embittered 
by their previous neglect, “treats these two imposters just the 
same,” as Kipling puts it. Younger men, less philosophically dis- 
posed, try frantically but vainly to attract the attention of the pair. 


Eugene F. Savage. 
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“NOCTES MANHATTANENSES” 


/mpression of the lifly-Lghth 
Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects 


Ly Fhibert G Ripley 


THE ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE of the faithful 
worshippers of the Heliconiades led 
them this year to the great metropolis. 
At some personal sacrifice, many archi- 
tects from many chapters including a 
number who were not post- 
poned important business conferences 
and made the trip from every quarter of 
the United States and the Virgin Isles. 
The age average this year was higher 
than is usual at Institute Conventions. 
Doubtless at Washington next year our 
younger men will attend in greater num- 
bers. A very complete, careful, and con- 
scientious report of the 
written without bias before the Conven- 
tion began, by Mr. Murchison, appeared 
in the May number of “The Architect,” 
so that those who found it difficult to 
attend every session were enabled to tell 
a connected story of the doings of their 
fellows on their return home. A _ four- 
page sheet, folio size, the “A. I. A. Con- 


delegates, 


procees lings, 


full of interesting lead- 
ing articles, announcements, and _ half 
tone photographs of notable men and 
women, was ready promptly each morn- 
ing for the convenience and instruction 


vention Daily,” 


ot all visiting architects. 

The Hotel Roosevelt,, Convention 
headquarters, is an attractive twenty- 
story building occupying a whole city 
block with all the set backs, outer courts, 
and other zoning features that are so 
fashionable this Spring. All guest rooms 
are outside rooms, quiet, well ventilated, 
and, even from the inmost court, glimpses 
may be had of towering masses of im- 
posing masonry, classic temples on two 
hundred-foot stylobates, and soaring tur- 
reted pergolas of brick and tile. 

Arriving at the Grand Central Station 
one takes a taxi and directs the driver 
to the Roosevelt in a careless off-hand 
way, just as if one were accustomed to 
do this sort of thing every day. After 
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a pleasant drive across Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue one arrives at the hotel where, fortu- 
nately, a room has been reserved. 

The system of room numbering at the 
Roosevelt is based on historic precedent. 
Famous dates in American history are 
commemorated by such numbers as 1492, 
1620, 1776, etc. Other rooms were easy 
to remember, 1621, for example, as the 
year after the Pilgrim landing, following 
the great drought, when the first feast 
of Thanksgiving was held. The _ ball 
room served the first day as registration 
headquarters and for luncheons during 
the week. Every convenience was offered 
to the visitors in the way of information 
regarding excursions, teas, theatres, res- 
taurants, night clubs and roof gardens. 
For each day a different colored ticket 
was issued under the seal of the Institute, 
place of the Convention, (in this case New 
York, N. Y.) and the menu for the day 
from 9 a. m. to 6 a. m. the following 
morning. Between 4 and 5 p. m. and 6 
and 9 a. m. the visitors were allowed a 
much needed rest. After registering and 
receiving a very tasty badge with pin, 
satin colored ribbon with gold locket 
pendant, a pack of vari-colored cards, 
theatre tickets, boat tickets, luncheon 
tickets, committee reports, invitations to 
teas, receptions and functions, the Con- 
vention Daily and programs for many 
events, and gathering up the accumulated 
mail from the office (mostly invitations 
from the Si-Roc-Co Exhaust Fan Ven- 
tilating Company, and the Own Your 
Home Corp. Ltd., to visit booths at 
the Exposition) the delegates and_ visi- 
tors scattered in little clusters to various 
places of amusement and refreshment so 
that they might with renewed vigor take 
up the more serious and solid duties de- 
volving upon them as representatives of 
the noblest profession in the world. 

Manhattan (and the Bronx) are replete 
with distractions. For every mood, every 
whim, every purse (especially the 
plethoric) there are compensatory 
analogies. When a number of men and 
women all professing the same “group 
of ideals,” (as one of the speakers at the 
Convention so aptly phrased it,) are 
gathered together in the greatest city of 
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the world, freed from the shackles and 
conventionalities that bind and coarctate 
the frank and natural development of 
their individualities, a subtle process of 
incogitancy, or selective eclecticism, finds 
expression in significant form. 

It was so on Monday night, and sym 
pathetic co-operation was not found 
wanting on the part of our hosts. The 
I’xposition was thrown open to an eager 
public in the evening, which quite 
swamped the delegates, so that the great 
show was one vast beehive of milling 
masses of people with now and then a 
familiar face or voice, quickly lost in the 
seething cauldron that contined the crowds 
between walls of celotex. \bove the 
voices of the thousands that thronged the 
mazes of corridors and booths could be 
faintly heard a few words now and then 
of the address of welcome, and the an 
nouncements of the prize winners. Inter- 
woven with this babel was the noise of 
hammer and saw of men working fever- 
ishly to complete certain of the delaved 
exhibits. The whole was reminiscent of 
Gershwin’s “ Rhapsody in Blue,” or 
Moussorgsky’s “Fair at Nijni Novgorod.” 

The Architectural and Allied Arts 
IK xposition was so Gargantuan in extent 
as rather to dismay the timid visitor as 
well as to discourage the native. The 
only way to get anything out of it was 
to stroll around a little till you came to 
something of interest—concentrate there 
for a while and then return to the Roose- 
velt for relaxation and rest. Many 
famous names were noted appended to 
splendid exhibits, but what was of equal 
or even greater interest was the presenta 
tion. Any building that was not notably 
presented, either by the seductive art of 
the photographer who knew how to 
manipulate light and shade, soften hard 
outlines, enhance the brilliancy of wall 
surfaces and sun-flecked paths or by the 
alluring pencil of Otto Eggers, Hugh 
Ferris, Schell Lewis, Chester Price, and 
the facile brush of Jules Guerin and Birch 
Long, had very little chance of recogni- 
tion in the maelstrom. It seems as if 
the acme of pencil and crayon rendering 
has been reached by these genii. As for 
the work of Guerin and Long, it is the 
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despair and the stimulus of all architects 
and draughtsmen. What interests the 
average architect almost as much as the 
design of a building is the way it is pre- 
sented and it is always comforting, on 
being shown the work of some esteemed 
contrere to say, even if you do not care 
for the building itself, “What a charm- 
ingly bully drawing.” The architect is 
just as much pleased and proud to hear 
the praises of the medium of his presenta- 
tion, as he is to listen to an appreciation 
His absorptive powers 
conditions very 


of his. design. 
adjust themselves to 
rapidly, as was shown in many instances 
during the survey of the Big Show. 

\fter an hour or the 
position, it was a disappointment not to 
find around the corner where the draw- 
ings of the 9th regional district elbowed 


so spent at Ex. 


the electric ranges and roll top garage 
doors, a hot waffle stand. We really 
needed a waffle and did not dare go to 
the Roosevelt Grill for one after what 
happened there to Charlie Baker, who 


innocently invited a party of four for a 
lemon ice. 

he Convention Sessions were held in 
a high hall on the main floor, approached 
trom the grand staircase. Mr. Greenley’s 
art had transformed this apartment into 
a classico-medieval-renaissance — salon, 
crowned by the deep blue vault of one 
of Cleopatra’s nights. The inspiration 
may well have been Gautier’s for “the 
curlous stars leaned over the frieze.” At 
end of the hall was a marriage of 
painting and sculpture; two naturalistic 
modelled figures in color “qui beauté 
eut trop—plus qu’humaine,” that looked 
hike paintings, and a wall decoration of 
three panels, in deep chiaro-oscuro that 
one would take oath was in high relief. 
the lighting and color scheme of the 
court was opulent and highly concen- 
trated, forming the culminating point of 
the Exposition. As a convention hall the 
court salon made a very splendid arts 
and decoration gallery. This mattered 
little, however, as all sessions were greatly 
curtailed by the omission of routine busi- 
ness, discussions and reports. Only the 
briefest papers and speeches were de- 
livered which, due to the use of micro- 


one 
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phones and loud speakers could be better 
heard in El Paso, than in the hall itselt. 
By the use of these modern inventions 
one is enabled to listen to causeries and 
papers, hear the sound of the voice per- 
fectly (de-humanized to a curious degree, 
it is true,) without understanding any 
continuity of ideas. It is quite extraor- 
dinary how it is possible to hear words, 
without, except by great mental effort, 
being able to arrange them in logical 
sequence. It must be that, due to the 
strangeness of the sound, an appreciable 
interval is necessary to recognize a word; 
by this time the next word is lost and 
one only takes in a geometrical progres- 
sion of verbs, substantives, and preposi- 
tions ; skipping the adjectives, adverbs and 
conjunctions, and vice-versa. 

The result 1s easy to listen to and not 
unpleasant. One is left free to speculate 
on the futility of mundane affairs, greet 
old friends and make appointments. Out- 
side the salon court where “amplifiers” 
and “loud speakers’ were installed, the 
voice became clear and distinct like a 
bedtime story over the radio. Few seemed 
to pay much attention to the proceedings 

the delegates as a rule preferring to 
remain in the room with the speaker, 
perhaps to lend him their moral support 
and encourage him with grateful ap- 
plause and thanks when he finished. 

The luncheons in the Hotel Roosevelt 
Ballroom must have been a source of sat- 
isfaction to the committee, to the hotel 
management and to the waiters. To the 
committee for their popularity, to the 
hotel management for financial 
and to the waiters for their opportunity 
to see interesting people and listen to 
stimulating discussion. Who knows but 
at some future convention, a great artist 
whom we are privileged to honor may 
rise in response to deafening applause 
and say: “It was my good fortune to 


reasons, 


wait on a party of architects from St. 
Louis, Boston and New York, at the 
Convention luncheons in the Hotel 
Roosevelt in the Spring of 1925. I was 


a young man at the time, newly arrived 
from Jugo-Slavia. We were clearing 
away the débris of the French pastry and 
quarrelling over the division of the tips, 
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when a chance remark by Louis La 
Beaume, overheard in a temporary lull, 
caused me to pause and reflect that there 
might be a nobler fate in store for me 
and that money is not everything. The 
rest is history.” 

Hot afternoons have been in Manhat- 
tan as well as in Montana, and the pro- 
gramme that the entertainment commit- 
tee had prepared for the visitors in- 
cluded an excursion by boat around 
Manhattan Island (executed only in part, 
due to the fierce tides of Hell Gate, and 
the traffic jam of the garbage scows in 
the draws of the Harlem river at Spuy- 
ten Duyvil), tea for the ladies at the 
Colony Club and the Junior League, con- 
certs at Aeolian Hall, bus rides up and 
down the city and receptions in archi- 
tects’ offices. Wednesday and Thursday 
were the hottest of these afternoons; 
Wednesday by virtue of visits to the 
offices of the great and near great (it was 
hoped by some that this would be a unique 
opportunity to learn much of the methods 
and practices of Big Business, how these 
giants managed their designers and how 
they ran their Secret Service; but the 
offices were deserted by their draughts- 
men, the boards neatly covered over with 
dust cloths, only a select few of the de- 
partment heads remaining to ladle out 
the punch and pass cigarettes and cavi- 
are) and Thursday by virtue of climatic 
cenditions; (the heat was so intense that 
Acker Merrall and Condit, the McKim 
Meade and White of épiciers, had to send 
an extra gross of cases cf White Rock 
to the Rocsevelt). 

The hours between five and seven, the 
twilight hour or children’s hour (when 
the alcohol lamps are lit and tea is 
served) were some of the most enjoy- 
able moments of the week. These inter- 
ludes passed in joyous companionship 
with old friends from far away cities will 
always remain treasured memories. 
Usually the evenings were arranged so as 
to follow in natural sequence the twilight 
hour. Some celebrated the feasts of 
Pantagruel and Seithenyn, while to 
others the platonic friendships of Brun- 
belois possessed a peculiar fascination. 
The art of the Drama was not neglected, 
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though the doors of the Theatre Guild 


were closed to all non-subscribers. If 


one could not see Helen Hayes, one could 
at least visit the scene of her recent tri- 
umph (an lonic play with a most satis- 
factory ending). The Music Box Review 


was more in the late Corinthian style, 
florid with weil decorated supporis. iv 
our mind, Metropolitan drama, as ex- 
emplified by these two productions, is 
vigorous, sound, and on a parity with the 
best architectural traditions. Just as 
much that is executed in masonry and 
steel is unworthy of the name of architec- 
ture, so the votaries of Telxiope, Aoede, 
Arche, and Melete are not always found 
entirely faithful to their trust. 

Thursday evening was set aside for 
dinners and receptions. It was the good 
fortune of to be invited to the 
Architectural League for dinner, fol- 
lowed by a group of Benda’s masques 
and dancing. The occasion was most suc- 
cessful and time passed so rapidly that it 
was unfortunately too late to attempt the 
reception and musicale at India House, 
which, from reports, was one of the high 
lights of a brilliant evening. Long tables 
in the League Hall were filled with the 
beauty and chivalry of the 
the Fine Arts. Personalities and names, 
famous in three continents, rubbed 
elbows with modest violets from the East 
Texas Chapter, Toronto, and Kav Kas. 
From his seat at the head table, where his 
presence lent an added dignity and grace 
to the occasion, Mr. Harvey Corbett an- 
nounced that there would be no formal 
speaking and that he was leaving shortly 
to gather up Sir Edward Lutyens (the 
dinner guest of the St. George Society ) 
and replace him as the guest of the 
League. This was shortly accomplished, 
and all adjourned to the Galleries of the 
National Academy of Design to view the 
exhibit of modern paintings displayed on 
their walls. Thence the company took 
seats in the adjoining hall to witness Mr. 
Benda’s masques. These acts were huge- 
ly enjoyed and very easy to watch, and 
included a café scene, two exquisite 
dances by the delicious Dixie, and 
the rendering of patriotic national an- 
thems by a group of Muscovite singers 


some 


votaries of 
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in their quaint native dress. ‘There is a 
haunting wistfulness in the music of Mos- 
kovitz that only the Cossack tongue can 
interpret. It was so in this instance and 
the response of the audience was electric. 
Sir Edwin was seen to wipe a furtive tear 
with his hemstitched handkerchief of 
Delhi cotton. After the entertainment, 
dancing was enjoyed till an early hour, 
whence the company dispersed in various 
directions, some even returning to thei 
hotels. 

The reception and concert at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art on Friday eve- 
ning was very beautiful, dignified, har- 
monious and colorful. We have visited 
the Museum on many occasions but 
never before under such favorable condi- 
tions. Despite the great number present 
—there must have been between five and 
ten thousand—an air of stately magnifi- 
cence and quiet formality added luster to 
the priceless objects on display, and gave 
to them a fitting setting. The rich gowns 
of beautiful women, their graceful move- 
ments and scintillating jewels, the courtly 
demeanor of notable men in faultless at- 
tire, were in close attune with the strains 
of Tschaikowsky’s “Fourth Symphony in 
Andante Sostenuto” and Rimsky- Korsa- 
koff’s first movement of “Symphonic 
Suite, Scheherazade,” interpreted by 
David Mannes and a Symphony orches- 
tra. A last opportunity for this conven- 
tion was here offered to view at close 
range the officers of the Institute and 
many distinguished men and women 
from foreign shores. 

Shortly after nine, the bugle call 
sounded for the procession down the 
grand staircase, of the brilliantly robed 
delegates to the main hall where, on a 
raised dais were ranged Dr. Waid, the 
presiding officer; Mrs. Goodhue, Sir Ed- 
win Landseer Lutyens, the Honorable 
John W. Davis, LL.D., the Honorable 
John H. Finley, LL.D., and others. The 
Honorable John W. Davis delivered the 
presentation address, after which Dr. 
Waid awarded the gold medal of the In- 
stitute to Sir Edwin, who responded in 
one of the best speeches we ever saw. 
Dr. Finley delivered a very fine apprecia- 
tion of Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, one 
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of the most lovable and forceful geniuses 
American architecture has ever known. 
Dr. Finley’s remarks were sympathetic 
and scholarly, and touched a responsive 
chord in the heart of every lover of the 
fine arts. Dr. Wad then placed the gold 
medal of the Institute in the charge of 
Mrs. Goodhue. While the audience lin- 
gered in the halls of the vast Museum, 
the orchestra rendered Bach’s “Aria” and 
“Bouree” and Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde,” concluding with the “Entrance 
into Walhalla,” from Das Rheingold. 
Saturday morning (7 a. m.) dawned 
bright and clear for the excursion to 
Princeton—but by train time (10:15), 
the sky was overcast for the first time 
during the week. About eighty, a com- 
fortable carful, made the trip and the day 
proved a most profitable one. Our host, 
the Department of Architecture of the 
University of Princeton, had most gen- 
erously given up the day to the archi- 
tects attending the Convention with their 
ladies. The arcnitectural school was vis- 
ited, a delicious luncheon served in Proc- 
tor Hall, and drives made around the 
campus allowing opportunities to view 
the natural beauties of that historic town 
as well as the splendid recent buildings 
for which the University is famous. 
The statement was frequently heard 
during the day that Princeton, all things 
considered, without doubt possesses the 
most lovely site, the most beautiful build- 
ings, and is the nearest approach to the 
ideal college of any such institution in 
the United States. These statements 
were unchallenged and easy to believe. 
Princeton is a one street town, and the 
University lies wholly on the south of the 
broad highway of Nassau. Its plan while 
picturesque, is not haphazard, but sound 
and logical. The arrangement and group- 
ings of the quadrangles on the rolling 
mounds and ha-has of the last glacial mo- 
raine are eminently suited to “the ming- 
ling of styles that the buildings show. 
That’s one reason why we liked Dr. 
Cram’s Architectural School, even though 
ethers of the party rather shied at it. 
The list of architects of the University 
Buildings is a notable one—from Rob- 
ert Smith’s Nassau Hall, 1756, to Day 
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and Klauder’s Eno Hall, 1924, and in- 
cludes such names as William A. Potter, 
A. Page Brown, J. L. Faxon, R. M. 
Hunt, Cope and Stewardson, B. W. Mor- 
ris, Cram, Goodhue and lerguson, Me- 
Kim, Meade and White, Zantzinger, 
Borie and Medary, Park and Morgan, 
Ernest Flagg, E. V. Seeler, Mellor and 
Meigs and others. The time spent in 
Princeton was far too short, at least a 
week would be advisable, an ideal vaca- 
tion for water color sketching. The statt 
of the Architectural School, headed by 
Edward Raymond Bossange, Ph.B., were 
most assiduous in their attention and 
everyone was given an opportunity to 
browse around at will through the yards 
and courts, singly and in groups, so that 
intimate acquaintance with detail and ma- 
terial could be formed. The group of 
buildings known as the Graduate Col- 
lege (Proctor Hall, Cleveland Tower and 
Wyman House) by Cram, Goodhue and 
Ferguson, made a tremendous impression 
on all, not only for its picturesqueness 
and beauty of detail, purity of outline and 
stately mass, but also for its magnificent 
setting on slightly elevated ground over- 
looking meadow land and hills, the 
richly tinted stone work of its walls 
clasped in the clinging embrace of hedera 
helix, and wisteria frutescens. Holder 
Hall, by Day and Klauder, is so abso- 
lutely and perfectly fascinating in its 
loveliness, so natural in its simple perfec- 
tion, that it seems to exist in an ether of 
its own, without in the least ceasing to 
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form an integral part of the University 
Group. The Faculty Houses by Park 
and Morgan form a long group shaded 
by stately elms that create a picture un- 
excelled in natural dignity. There are 
many architects, who with large resources 
at their command, produce successful 
buildings of great beauty, but it has al- 
ways seemed to us that the real test of 
greatness lies in being able to do a really 
successful small house. The phrases 
from a recent trade circular, describing 
a great building as “man’s utmost re- 
sources in mathematics and metallurgy” 
and “his furthest advance in culture 
since he devised the first crude hut,” 
mean little except for their virtue as 
belles-lettres—the true test of man’s ad- 
vance is his accomplishments in small 
house building. For each towering mass 
of gorgeousness, as exemplified by the 
skyscraper, there are millions of hope- 
lessly sordid, turgid, flaccid, and barbaric 
little barracks, dwelling places of the 
shackled souls who inhabit them. There 
are some beautiful small houses, well 
planned and built, in which man may live, 
expand and enjoy life, but their percent- 
age is infinitely minuscule. Until such 
time as the number of these dwellings 1s 
greatly increased we shall continue as a 
nation to dwell in outer darkness. 

The International Town, City and Re- 
gional Conference meetings, held jointly 
with the Institute, should be of very 
great significance to architects, publicists 
and the future of American Architecture 
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Two THOUSAND AND THIRTY 
Maya Indian carved an inscription on a 
small jade statue. This was no mean 
achievement, for the carving of jade in 
itself is not easy, and the inscription 
shows that an elaborate system of writing 
was already in use. Furthermore, in the 
text of the inscription is a date which re- 
cords a count of 1,196,017 days or nearly 
thirty-three centuries from the mythical 
starting point of Maya chronology. The 
mathematical system involves the use of 
zero, which was not employed among our 
European ancestors until the twelfth cen- 
tury, A.D. The evidence of this small 
statue* is then that the Maya had reached 
a high place of culture before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 


years ago a 


QUTLINE OF Maya History 


The development of Maya culture and 
even its place of origin, are buried in the 
dense jungles of the tropics, or, re- 
corded upon wood or other perishable 
materials, have been obliterated by the 
destructive climate. However, we know 
that at the beginning of the Christian era 
the Mava moved into the southern part of 
Yucatan and the northern part of Guate- 
mala. Here they built great cities—Tikal, 
Copan, Naranjo, Palenque, Yaxchilan, 
and a host of others slightly less im- 
portant—in which they dwelt until the 
end of the sixth century, A.D. 


*This remarkable carving, which bears the earliest 
recorded date yet found in the New World, is known 
as the Tuxtla statuette, because it was found at 
the Mexican town of San Andres Tuxtla. It is now 
in the U, S. National Museum, Washington, D. C 


The 
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by SK. Lothrop 
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After occupying these cities for sev- 
eral centuries, the Maya suddenly aban- 
doned them all, for reasons that have re- 
mained unknown. Why a great civiliza- 
tion representing a vast investment in 
permanent buildings, should be thus 
completely deserted is a puzzle which 
archaeologists have not solved. War, 
pestilence, famine, political and moral 
decadence, climatic changes, breakdown 


of the agricultural system, and other 
causes have been suggested, but no 


wholly satisfactory explanation has yet 
been offered. From the gulf of Mexico 
to the bay of Honduras, however, stands 
a series cf ruins which bear silent witness 
to the fact that the Maya once inhabited 
them, and the date of the exodus we can 
judge from the fact that all new con- 
struction and the recording of dates sud- 
denly ceased near the end of the sixth 
century, A.D. Today reforestation has 
taken place, and cultivated lands and 
buildings are swallowed up by the jungle. 

Thence ensued the Dark Ages of the 
Maya tribe, a period of wandering, of 
temporary settlements, and probably of 
much unrecorded fighting. By the end of 
the tenth century, however, they again be- 
came stabilized, and new cities arose in 
the highlands of southwestern Guatemala 
and in the peninsula of Yucatan. In the 
south there sprang into existence the 
highland kingdoms of the Quiché and the 
Cakchiquel, which endured until the 
Spanish conquest. In Yucatan there was 
organized the League of Mayapan, com- 
posed of the cities of Mayapan, Uxmal, 
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FIG. 1. A TIKAL TEMPLE 





and Chichen Itza, 


the vast ruins of 


which may be 
seen today. 

The League of 
Mayapan ruled 
the peninsula until 
the year 1201, 
when war broke 
out between May- 
apan and Chichen 
Itza. The ruler of 
Mayapan brought 
mercenaries from 
Mexico, with 
whose aid Chichen 
Itza was captured 
and sacked. These 
Mexicans are be- 
lieved to have 
been Toltecs, one 
of the several pre- 
decessors of the 
Aztecs in the val- 
ley of Mexico. As 
a reward for their 
services they were 


FIG 


THE CASTILLO AT CHICHEN ITZA 


(Courtesy of the Peabody Museum) 


PASSAGEWAY IN THE HOUSE OF THE 
NUNS AT UXMAL, YUCATAN 
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given the city of 
Chichen Itza as 
their own, where, 
as an old account 
says, can be seen 
the “sumptuous 
edifices” which 
they erected 
(Fig. 2). 

As a result the 
conquerors be- 
came lords of the 
peninsula, and 
ruled with no 
light hand. They 
resisted the efforts 
of the Itza to re- 
gain their capital, 
but finally were 
overcome and the 
whole family put 
to death (except 
one who was ab- 
sent in Mexico) 
by a coalition 
headed by the city 
of Uxmal. This 
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FIG. 4. CROSS-SECTION OF A TEMPLE AT TIKAL, GUATEMALA 
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FIG. 5. A TWO-STORIED PALACE AT EL CAYO, GUATEMALA 
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FIG, 6 rH 


JAGUAR STAIRWAY 


(After a Drawing 


event, which took place in the year 1458, 
really marks the downfall of the Maya 
civilization. Famine and pestilence now 
followed in the wake of civil war and 
took their inevitable toll of the popula- 
tion. Such was the country encountered 
by the Spaniards, who, driven off at their 
first attack, returned and conquered by 
taking advantage of the native dissensions. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF MAYA 
ARCHITECTURE 

Maya buildings were built of the lime 
stone which forms the backbone of the 
Yucatan peninsula. This stone was 
crushed to form rubble, cut to form build- 
ing blocks, and burned to form cement. 
The walls were made of rubble and 
cement faced with a veneer of cut stone. 


IN THE EASTERN COURT OF THE ACROPOLIS AT COPAN 


by Henry Sandham) 


Such construction is essentially mono- 
lithic, for the stone veneer had but little 
effect on the stability of the walls. Indeed, 
often only the outer face of the stone 


was carefully dressed, and the back re- 
mained an irregular mass projecting into 
the cement core of the wall. With this 
type of construction the bonding of 
courses and corners and other features of 
true masonry are unnecessary. 

The interior rooms almost invariably 
had vaulted ceilings. Although the true 
arch was known, as is proved by a few 
isolated examples, we find in its place 
the corbelled or overstepping vault, in 
which each half is able to stand by itself, 
and which is topped by a capstone in- 
stead of a keystone. This may be seen 
in Fig. 3, which shows the outer end of 
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FIG. 7. THE HIEROGLYPHIC STAIRWAY AT COPAN 
(Reconstruction by Henry Sandham) 
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FIG. 8 THE TERRACED PAI 


a vaulted passageway. Vaults of this 


type were used in early times in Europe, 
the best known examples of which are 


probably the famous tombs and gateway 
at Mycenae. Its chief disadvantage lies 
in the fact that it cannot span wide spaces 
without undue height, but, on the other 
hand, it can be built without the use of 
supporting forms. Incidentally we may 
say that the Eskimos are probably the 
only people in the world who habitually 
build true arches without the use of some 
kind of form. 

Maya buildings standing today are of 
two types. One of these is a small edi- 
fice with few rooms, evidently a temple. 
The second type has many rooms, was 
evidently used for residential purposes, 
and is today known as a “palace.” The 
temples were often set on pyramidal sub- 
structures, towering as much as a hundred 
feet in the air (Fig. 1). A cross-section 
of such a temple (Fig. 4) shows a vast 
amount of solid masonry in relation to 
the room space. In the heart of the 
pyramid there might have been tombs, 
but this can only be determined by exca- 
vation. Palaces also were raised on sub- 
structures, but as they were much larger, 
it was not possible to lift them so high 


ACE AT LABNA, YU 


in the air. An example of this type of 
building is seen in Fig. 5. 

On account of the lofty bases of Maya 
buildings the stairways are an important 
architectural feature, forming a central 
motive in antis which fills the place of 
columns and pediment in Classical archi- 
tecture. The Maya architect achieved 
harmonious and striking results in his 
treatment of steps and balustrades, often 
with much associated sculpture, as can be 
seen from the two stairways at Copan, 
illustrated in Figs. 6 and 7. Of these Fig. 
7 deserves a special word. These stairs 
are thirty-three feet wide, including the 
balustrades, and originally measured one 
hundred and twenty-five feet up the slope. 
Across the rise of each step runs a 
hieroglyphic inscription, from which no 
less than twenty-eight dates have beci. ae- 
ciphered. From stylistic a:.a other evi- 
dence the stairway itself appears to have 
been built and carved during the last 
twenty years of the fifth century, A. D. 
Unfortunately,the upper part of this great 
work was destroyed by a landslide, so that 
but little remains in place today, although 
innumerable carved blocks have been 
recovered from the debris. Sandham’s 
restoration which we reproduce may not 
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FIG. 9. MODEL OF THE TEMPLE OF THE CROSS AT PALENOUE, MEXICO 
(Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History) 
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THE ARCHITEC 
be entirely accurate in all details, but it 
admirably the spirit of the 
original. 

The Maya architect’s delight in tall 
buildings was in part gratified by high 
substructures but it was cramped by his 
dislike of many-storied edifices, for he 
evidently feared that the peculiar arch in 
use could not carry the superimposed load. 
This difficulty was overcome by placing 
with 


preser\ Cs 


rooms on terraces at different levels, 
. : Pee 

each range resting on a solid foundation, 

8) In 


evel 


as at the palace at Labna (lig. 
some however, two 
three stories were built directly over each 
other le] ’ More 
commonly the effect of greater height was 
by placing one of two kinds of 
(ne of these 


Instances, or 


as at Cayo (lig. 5). 
obtained 
construction on the roof. 
known as the 
history which can be traced for over a 
thousand vears. The oldest type ( lig. 4) 
is a solid mass of masonry which covers 
the greater part of the roof and towers 
aloft like the steeple of mediaeval Europe. 
The Maya soon saw that this form placed 
an unnecessary load on the roof, and the 
weight was cut down by introducing in- 
terior rooms. Still later the root comb 
was reduced to two lattice-work walls 
tied together by horizontal bands, of 
which the most delicate examples are 
found at Yaxchilan (Fig. 20) and 
Palenque (lig. 9). The final stage 1s 
found on the Renaissance buildings in 
Yucatan, where the roof comb is a 
single wall pierced by rectangular open 
ings. This is well shown in Fig. 10 which 
also introduces us to the second type of 
roof construction, namely, the false or 
flying facade. This device is found in 
the smaller communities all over the 
United States today, usually built across 
one end of a gable . and is too 
well known to require further comment. 


Maya 


The facade of Maya buildings is sur- 
mounted by a cornice, and is divided into 
two roughly equal portions by a mould- 
ing. The upper zone usually slopes back- 
wards in Old Empire structures (Fig. 9), 
but both zones are vertical in Renaissance 
buildings (Fig. 13). The upper zone is 


forms, root comb, has a 


TOC rf. 


THE DECORATION BUILDINGS 


TURAL RECORD 

the chief locus of decoration during both 
periods of Maya history. Traces of paint 
are often seen on both zones, and it is 
certain that the lower zone was at times 
adorned with 

The relief decoration of Old IXmpire 
times is composed of figures of the gods 
and various mythological animals asso- 
ciated with them. The chief characteris 
tic of this art is the quality of the line- 
work, in the most perfect examples of 
which the are of a circle and the straight 
line are both tabu. It is most difficult for 
the average today to approach 
Maya art sympathetically, for, although 
the skill in design and perspective are 
evident and the beauty of line is unques- 
tioned, the whole effect 1s cloaked by the 
symbolism of a religion which remains in- 
comprehensible to the modern mind. 

(Jn the buildings erected during the 
league of Mayapan the decoration con- 
sists of inset panels of stone lattice work, 
huge frets, and geometric conven- 
tionalized faces with long curling noses 
(Fig. 13). Interspaced with these are cer- 
tain minor life forms, lacking the vigor- 
ous rendering of the previous epoch (Fig. 
11). After the arrival of the Toltecs 
sculptured decoration is more common on 
the door jambs, lintel, and columns than 
on the facade. The subject matter 1s 
usually warriors or gods with associated 
heraldic or astronomical signs. The 
frescoes of this period are particularly 
pleasing, portraying they do many 
scenes from the daily life of the people. 


rrescoes. 


person 


as 


Orp Empire EpIFICcES 


In the earliest cities now known, dating 
from what we call the Old Empire, most 
of the standing edifices were erected be- 
tween the third and the sixth centuries, 
\. D. These cities were not composed of 
compact blocks of dwellings, but they 
rather resembled the suburbs of our own 
cities with each house surrounded by 
gardens and lawns set with shade trees. 
The majority of the houses were built 
of wood adobe and covered with 
thatch, so that but little remains today 
except small mounds of débris. The 
centre of the city usually was a large 
stone faced mound or acropolis, which 


or 
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FIG. 10. MODEL OF THE RED HOUSE AT CHICHEN ITZA, YUCATAN 
(Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 
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FIG. 11. PART OF THE NUNNERY AT 12. A CORNER OF THE NUNNERY 
UXMAL AT UXMAL 
(Courtesy of the Peabody Museum) (Courtesy of the Peabody Museum) 





THE HOUSE OF THE 


carried on its summit the most important 
temples. Fig. 7 shows a small section of 
the acropolis at Copan. Around the 
acropolis was a series of courts, often 
stone paved, formed by various palaces 
and the less important temples. Such a 
civic centre may well cover half a square 
mile or more, and about it are grouped 
the houses of the common people, ex- 
tending for several miles in every direc- 
tion in the case of the larger cities. 

Of the Old Empire palaces the most 
famous example is that at Palenque. It 
contains many courts and long galleries, 
and is boldly decorated with stucco relief 
and paint. In general, however, the large 
residences of this period have so suffered 
from the destructive tropical vegetation 
that little remains today but the lower part 
of the walls. The two storied palace at El 
Cayo shown on Fig. 5 dates from about 
590, A. D. 

Many examples of Old Empire temples 
are still standing, and there is much 
material available for study. The Tikal 
temple shown on Fig. 1 dates from about 
300, A. D., and is today over 130 feet 
high, although the top has fallen. It is 


DWARF AT 


UXMAL, YUCATAN 


the smallest of the five great temples 
found at this the largest of all Maya cities. 
The tallest of these today measures 69.7 
metres or 226.5 feet, although the top 
of the roof comb has fallen. The Yax- 
chilan temple on Fig. 20 was erected 
about 500 A. D., and the Palenque temple 
on Fig. 9 was perhaps set up a few years 
later. 


THE Maya RENAISSANCE 


Maya history, as we have said, is 
divided into two periods of brilliancy 
separated by several centuries. The cities 
of the second epoch were built for the 
most part at the time of the League of 


Mayapan (eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies). They do not have one civic 
centre like the older cities, but rather a 
series of centres, usually in the form of 
scattered plazas or courts surrounded by 
temples and palaces. This corresponds to 
many of our own large cities, such as 
New York, which contain a number of 
comtiguous communities, each with its 
own public buildings, shops, theatres, 
churches, etc. The temples of this period 
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14. PYRAMID TEMPLE OF THE MAYA RENAISSANCE, LABNA, YI 


(Courtesy of the Peabody Museum) 
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FIG. 15. THE HOUSE OF THE GOVERNOR AT UXMAL, YUCATAN 


(Courtesy of the Peabody Museum) 
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PALACE NO AT KABAH, YUCATAN 
ourtesy of t Peabody Museum) 


AN ANGLE OF THE FACADE OF THE PALACE AT LABNA, YUCATAN 
(Courtesy of the Peabody Museum) 
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FIG. 19. 


THE GATEWAY AT LABNA 


THE EAST END OF THE NUNNERY AT CHICHEN ITZA 


(Courtesy of the Peabody Museum) 
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DETAIL OF FRIEZE, 


are not so imposing as those of earlier 
times, for their bases are neither as high 
or as steep. The Labna temple on Fig. 
14 is presumably of this date ; it is marked 
by a high false facade. 

Palaces are common and really mag- 
nificent. The House of the Governor at 
Uxmal,* seen on Fig. 15, is over a hun- 
dred yards long. The exterior walls are 
covered. with a most elaborate frieze, a 
detail of which we show on Fig. 21. It 
has been estimated that this frieze con- 
tains no less than 20,000 stones, each one 
cut and carved to fit its individual place, 
without the help of metal tools. The 
interior is divided into twenty-four rooms, 
two of which are sixty feet long. Set on 
a series of lofty terraces, the builders 
planned this edifice to form one side of a 
great quadrangle. Although this am- 
bitious project remains unfinished, the 
building was indeed a regal palace for 
the princes of the Xiu, who once were 


*The more noteworthy edifices in the Yucatec ruins 
have received fanciful names from the early Spanish 
settlers. It must be remembered that most of these 
cities were in ruins when tne Spanish landed as a 
result of the native wars Such names as the 
Nunnery do not mean that the natives used a _ build- 
ing for that purpose, but that the early settlers 
thought the building locked like a nunnery. 
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GOVERNOR, UXMAL 


the lords of Uxmal. Fig. 12 shows a de- 
tail from the Nunnery, another great pal- 
ace complex at the same city of Uxmal. 
\n unusually simple palace at Kabah 1s 
seen on Fig. 16. The front wall of the 
lower range of rooms has fallen as well 
as the central staircase. Traces of the roof 
comb are still to be seen here and there. 

Simple columns with square capitals 
divide some of the doorways. Fig. 17 
gives a view of the angle in the facade 
of the palace at Labna (see also Fig. 8). 
The building rises in three terraces with 
ranges of rooms on each. A fine sculp- 
tured head projecting from the wide open 
jaws of a serpent appears in the centre 
of the picture. The gate to the courtyard 
of a second palace at Labna is illustrated 
on Fig. 18. One of the finest and best 
preserved Renaissance palaces is the 
Nunnery at Chichen Itza ( Fig. 19), which 
still stands three stories high. As usual 
the builders dared not superimpose their 
rooms, so the upper ranges rest on solid 
cores of masonry. Our view shows but 
a small part of this large edifice. 


Tue Tortec Periop 
With the downfall of the League of 
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FIG, 23. A STONE RING FROM THE BALL COURT AT UXMAL 


(Courtesy of the Museo Arqueolégico Nacional de Madrid) 
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Mayapan we have seen that the Toltecs 
came into Yucatan from Mexico, and 
settled at Chichen Itza and elsewhere. In 
spite of the constant warfare of the 
succeeding centuries they found time to 
erect many magnificent buildings, which 
are marked by a peculiar style. One of 
the most important features that the Tol- 
tecs introduced is the serpent column. 
As seen in the heading design on page 


491, the column is regarded as the body 


of a rattlesnake, the head of the snake 
forming the base, and the tail the 
capital. This feature is found chiefly at 
Chichen Itza, but it spread over to the 
east coast of the peninsula, where an 
example occurs at Tulum (Fig. 22). The 
Toltecs also altered the spacing of the 
mouldings and the type of fagade decora- 
tion. Hence buildings which they erected 
are easily distinguished. A temple of this 
epoch, set on a large terraced pyramid 
which dominates the ruins of Chichen 


Itza, is shown on Fig. 2. The Castillo 
at Tulum (Fig. 22) is a simpler and more 
provincial building of a slightly later date. 

A peculiar feature—also found in the 


highlands of Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Honduras—was introduced into Yucatan 
by the Toltecs. This was a ball court 
in which a game somewhat like our basket 
ball was played. The court itself con- 
sisted of two long parallel walls of 
masonry with a vertical stone ring set in 
either side, through which the players 
attempted to drive the ball. This was 
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evidently quite a feat, fer the successful 
performer had a right to the cloaks of 
the spectators—if he could grab them be- 
fore they ran away. The religious nature 
of these games is brought out by the fact 
that small temples stood on top of the 
walls at some of the courts. In Fig. 23 
we illustrate one of the rings from the 
ball court at Uxmal, which was removed 
and taken to Spain many years ago. 

Our survey of Maya architecture has 
only covered the high spots, for as yet 
but little is understood about the Maya 
civilization. The several hundred ruins 
which are known today are difficult of 
access, and investigation is costly when 
extensive clearing is necessary to permit 
even the taking of photographs. The 
picture we have drawn is furthermore 
incomplete because all the Maya buildings 
were once smoothly coated with plaster 
and painted in brilliant colors. 

The Spanish explorers and conquerors 
have recorded but little of the barbaric 
splendor of the Maya, although the scenes 
which met their eyes must have rivalled 
even the wonders of Cathay and the 
court of the Great Khan. The once 
populous cities are now but forest-girdled 
ruins. Today the Maya Indian, devital- 
ized by the loss of his religion and the 
extermination of his hereditary rulers, 
enervated by tropical disease, and brutal- 
ized by the vices of the white man, stands 
as isolated from the past achievements of 
his race as the fellahin of modern Egypt. 
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The PROPOSED MARINE, BARRACKS 
AT QUANTICO>WA 


By Glenn Brown 


On Marcu 23, 1923, Maj. Gen. John 
A. Lejeune appointed a Board consisting 
of Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Maj. 
Jeter R. Horton of the Marine Corps 
and Lt. Theron .\. Hartung, Civil En- 
gineer, U. S. N. to report on Quantico 
as a permanent Marine base. This board 
on April 17, 1923, submitted a report de- 
scribing the topography, the necessary 
sanitation, and the character and area of 
the required buildings. The present article 
has been prepared from data given in this 
report. 


THE PrLan AND DESIGN. 


The topography of the Marine Res- 
ervation gives an opportunity for a dig- 
nified and imposing installation of build- 
ings and a picturesque and pleasing park 
treatment, allowing unexcelled views ot 
beautifully wooded valleys and the broad 
Potomac river with the hills of Maryland 
and Virginia rising in the distance. — 

Coming up the river the Parade Ground 
would be seen as a broad and effective 
lawn sloping up from the river shore to 
the railway right of way. Beyond the 
railway the barracks would be seen rising 
up the hillside step by step. The mass 
would reach its highest point on the center 
axis of the barracks group where the 
church would emphasize the composition. 
The ground falls away from the church 
on either side by a gentle grade. This 
gives the top line of the barracks group 
a pleasing curved line against the back- 
ground of wor ided hills. 

Tue Marine Circus. 

The entrance to the Marine Barracks 
is into a circle from which radiate streets 
leading to the officers’ quarters, the 
parade ground, the educational unit, the 
barracks, the utility buildings and the 
sick quarters or hospital. 

The everyday activities of the Post are 
grouped around the Circus. The build- 
ings, in a circular composition, will give 


an impressive and dignified entrance to 
the Post. The Barracks being the largest 
and most important group around which 
the Post rotates, have been given a de- 
Dignity is attained 


cided individuality. 


by grouping each Barrack or Regimental 


Unit on a large quadrangular court 
around which the porches form a con- 
tinuous encircling colonnade. These 
courts have an open end on Barnett 
\venue, the principal thoroughfare. In 
passing through this Avenue one will see 
a series of open spaces 250 x 500 feet, 
encircled by classic colonnades, with 
lawns and border planting. 

Standing in the center of the Camp 
the vista on Barnett Avenue will be closed 
at one end by the portico of the Armory, 
at the other by the porch of the Admin- 
istration Building. At right angles to 
the Avenue one will look over an open 
court hounded by three-story colonnaded 
barracks to the Church situated on the 
highest point and to which there is a 
dignified approach up the hillside. 

The Stadium, to foster outdoor 
athletics, is located south of the Barracks, 
where it nestles naturally in the valley. 
Being surrounded by forest, with its 
principal entrance intersecting Barnett 
Avenue at the Armory, it will present to 
all beholders a pleasing vista from this 
end of the main artery. 

Northeast of the Barracks is located 
the Educational Group with the School on 
the top of the hill closing the end of a 
terraced quadrangie, on which are placed 
detached quarters for the instructors and 
apartments for the pupils. This group, 
opening upon the Marine Circus in con- 
nection with the circular composition of 
buildings, will give an imposing first view 
to visitors who arrive at the Post. 

Sites away from the bustle of the Post 
have been selected for the Commanding 
Officer and Staff, as well as for the Sick 
Quarters or Hospital. The sites selected 
for these purposes are on the crest of 
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one of the highest hills, overlooking 
Quantico Creek and the Potomac River 
—most attractive locations and, while 
away from the Camp, are yet in easy 
access of the Marine Circus. 


POST 


A picturesque wooded valley extends 
northeast of the Barracks, with an attrac- 
tive stream winding its way through the 
low ground. Laurel, dogwood, white 
locust and azaleas thrive naturally beneath 
the native trees with which this valley 
abounds. It is proposed to park the 
valley with foot and bridle paths, thus 
giving short cuts from section to section. 

On the ridges surrounding the valley 
the Commissioned Officers’ Quarters will 
be located, allowing an opportunity for 
individual setting among the forest trees. 
A similar valley exists north of the 
Stadium. On the hills which surround 
this valley it is proposed to locate the 
Non-Commissioned Officers’ Quarters. 
This valley when parked will offer a 
pleasure ground and playground for the 
benefit of both young and old. 

An attractive and useful feature may 
be readily added to the landscape by 
placing a water gate across the stream 
that runs beneath the Stadium field. This 
gate when closed, damming the water, 
would form a lake in the woods with its 
shore line changing constantly as it 


EXCHANGE TOWARDS THI 


CHAPEI 


wound around projecting hillsides and 
spread out in valleys and ravines. Such 
a lake would afford excellent canoeing 
in summer and a skating pond in winter, 
from one hundred to three hundred and 
fifty feet in width and twelve hundred 
feet long or thereabouts. 

Another charming feature that may 
be mentioned will be the valley viewed 
from the Officers’ Club Porch. From the 
foreground of the Club Terrace will be 
seen the valley with its slab stone walk in 
the center, open grass lawns on the hill- 
enclosed by natural forest, and, 
looking over the forest. a charming view 
of the Potomac with the hills of Mary- 
land and Virginia in the distance. On 
the crest of the wooded ridges which 
extend from the Club House on either 
side of this valley, it is proposed to plant 
in their natural soil a profusion of laurel, 
dogwood, locust, rhododendron, azaleas, 
redbud, ash and other flowering trees and 
bushes natural to the woods, and, in addi- 
tion, to supplement these native plants by 
a few foreign flowering trees and shrubs 
where background or important points 
need emphasizing. 


sides 


THe ARCHITECTURAL STYLE. 


Before adopting a style for the new 
buildings, their character was given care- 
ful consideration. 
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As the 


appropriately 


style was 
Marine 


Spanish Mission 
adopted for the 


Barracks in San Diego, it was thought 
proper that the prevailing Revolutionary 
Style, the so-called Georgian or Colonial 


style as developed in the thirteen original 
states, should be utilized for this post 1n 
the eastern part of our country. 

The style seems peculiarly appropriate 
in Quantico, the section of Virginia 
where we find some of the most noted 
buildings of this character. The colon- 
nade encircling the barracks quadrangle 
was suggested by the portico at Mount 
Vernon, the Armory portico by the big 
columns in Arlington, the church entrance 
by the Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore 
and the administration building entrance 
by the more delicate portico of the White 
House, each one of these features ending 
a vista from the center of the camp. 

The Marine Circus is suggestive of 
the noted circular group of buildings 
designed by Charles Bulfinch for Bos- 
ton after his studies in London. 

The style adopted 
other than historical. 
lines and economical in its construction ; 
it allows for the use of plain materials 
and little ornamentation; it calls for dig- 
nity and good proportion ; it is thoroughly 


has advantages 
It is simple in its 
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POWARDS THE POST EXCHANGE 


typical of the straightforward service 
and life of the Marines. 


PRESENT BARRACKS. 


Some four thousand marines are now 
living in the temporary wooden shacks 
built during the emergency of war. The 
need of new quarters has been felt keenly 
as the present quarters have become more 
and more intolerable. For several years, 
under the direction of General Smedley 
1). Butler, I have, as other duties per- 
mitted, been making studies for the 
proper accommodation of _ sixty-five 
hundred enlisted men and four hundred 
officers. These studies cover a wide field: 
barracks, mess-halls, kitchens. Company 
and Regimental offices and stores; Com- 
mussary and Quartermaster warehouses ; 
the machine, plumbing, carpenter’s, 
painter's and tinsmith’s power, 
heating and refrigerating plants; ware- 
houses for small and large guns, tractors, 
motor trucks and other odds and ends. 
The Post Exchange was a study in itself, 
consisting of a Department Store and 
branches such as barber, tailor and cobbler 
shops, restaurants, news stands, soda 
fountains and the Hostess House. The 
report provided for buildings, roadways, 
water supply, sewerage, drainage, heating 
and lighting; to house, feed, clothe, edu- 
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cate, train and entertain seven thousand 
five hundred men and four hundred and 
twenty officers. 

Fireproof construction was  recom- 
mended for all buildings except the de- 
tached officers’ quarters, which were to 
be semi-fireproof. 

BUILDINGS REQUIRED. 

The Barracks are divided in five units 
for seventeen hundred and fifty men. 
Each unit is grouped around a quad- 
rangular court with an open end on 
Barnett Avenue, the principal thorough- 
fare. Each group will consist of five 
separate buildings, two and three stories 
in height, three hundred and fifty feet 
long and sixty feet wide. The principal 
feature of these barracks will be the 
colonnaded porch two stories high which 
will encircle the 250 x 500 foot quad- 
rangle. This porch is provided not only 
for the pleasure of the men in favorable 
weather, but is an important factor in 
an emergency by which the sleeping 


capacity of the barracks may be doubled. 
The plan of the barracks calls for sep- 


arate company dormitories, mess hall 
and storage warehouse. 

Permanent, attractive Georgian dwell- 
ings have been erected for twenty-five 
officers. Additional quarters will be 
needed for two hundred and seventy-five 
officers, exclusive of those attending the 
school. These accommodations vary 
according to rank from that of the Com 
manding General, which is two stories 
high, containing living room, dining 
room, kitchen, room, wash room, 
six master’s bed rooms, four baths, two 
servant’s rooms and bath, with ample 
cellar, attic and porch, to that of the 
Lieutenant, with living room combined 
with dining room, two bed rooms, one 
bath, one servant’s room and bath. 

For bachelor and student officers, 
apartments are proposed with from two 
te six rooms according to rank. One 
hundred and fifty non-commissioned 
officers need quarters about the size given 
for lieutenants. The Commissary, a large 
grocery and provision store, with its sales 
room and storage, and the Quarter- 
master’s Depot, a clothing, drygoods and 


store 
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house furnishing store with its constantly 
changing freight, are placed on the Marine 
Circus where they will be convenient to 
the railroad as well as to the Barracks 
and the Officers’ Quarters. 

The Quartermaster will require for his 
needs two buildings 100 x 300 feet, two 
stories high; while the Commissary will 
need thirty-six thousand square feet of 
floor space. 

The Hostess House, the Library and 
the Post Exchange are grouped together 
to give enlisted men an opportunity for 
amusement, study and a place to spend 
their pay. The Post Exchange is a 
Department Store; the Hostess House 
a temporary hotel, restaurant and dance 
hall; the Library, a reading and study 
hall. The theatre, with three thousand 
seats, is for vaudeville shows, 
boxing matches and dancing. It is located 
so as to be convenient to men and officers. 

The Marines are building a Stadium 
to seat thirty thousand with their own 
labor, excavating into the hills, filling the 
ravines, fabricating the carriages 
for casting reinforced concrete 
treads for seats, collecting the stone and 
laving the masonry wall encircling the 
field. This is a large undertaking, about 
half finished, of which both officers and 
men may well be proud. The Stadium 
will have the largest athletic field in the 
country. The football field will not over- 
lap the baseball field, the running track 
or the tennis courts. 

Near the Stadium all the athletic sports 
are grouped. The most important of the 
group will be the Armory, 250 x 350 
feet, used for an indoor drill hall, riding 
room and indoor major athletics. North 
of the Stadium field is placed the Team 
House, balanced on the other side by the 
Public Waiting Room; each will be 100 
x 50 feet. The Team House will have 
separate rooms and lockers for the con- 
tending teams which visit here. 

The Commissioned Officers’ Club is a 
piece of construction which the Marines 
are doing with their own labor. On the 
Cornerstone is the inscription: 

“Built by the United States Marines. 
They picked, shoveled and carted the 
earth. They quarried, cut and laid the 


movies, 


steel 
seats, 
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stone. They felled, sawed and framed 
the They wrought, hammered 
and riveted the iron.” 

lhe Church is placed on the 
commanding position on the center line 
intended to 


Wor «1. 


most 


hevond the Barracks. It is 
accommodate eighty per cent of the force, 
six thousand five hundred men in close 
formation. The Transepts, Nave and 
Choir may be readily screened off for the 
service of the different religious sects for 
their regular services. 

\n educational group on 


one side of 


the Barracks gives a balance to the plan 
with the Stadium on the other side. This 


built around a large terraced 
300 x 500 feet. The school 
halls and ad- 
ministration has been located at 
the top of the hill. Detached dwellings 
for the teaching staff are proposed on 
the flanking sides of the quadrangle. The 
children’s school, the the 
Post garage, Post Office, fire station and 
the brig have been placed where they 
would be most convenient for use. 

The Laundry, Refrigeration and Cold 
Storage are provided for near the power 
adjoining the railroad right of 
way. Machine, plumbing, carpenter and 
paint for the Post maintenance 
ind to serve as a part of the vocationai 
training provided for enlisted men when 
they join the Marine Corps, will be 
placed along the railroad. Beyond the 
shops a stable is provided to accommo- 


group 1s 
quadrangle, 
with class rooms, study 
othices 


dispensaries, 


plant 


s] i | Ss 


date one hundred horses. 

A new administration building is called 
for in the new plan, as the present one, 
although a permanent building, has been 
inadequate to accommodate the 
branches of the Post, 
for the best service, 
It is proposed to make 


found 
administrative 
which should be 
under one roof. 

the present building into Bachelor Apart- 
One hundred and eighty thou- 
feet is required for regi- 
mental store houses in addition to that 
required for the Depot Quartermaster 
and the Commissary Officer. 


ments. 
and square 


CENTRAL POWER AND HEATING 


STATION. 


Lieut. T. A. Hartung, C.E., U.S.N.. 
studied and laid out a tentative central 
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heating and lighting plant and a sewerage 
system. These systems contemplate a 
progressive growth in proportion as the 
various sections of the station are brought 
into service 

\ rearrangement of the rifle 
under the direction of General Butler and 
Major Keyser is shown on the general 
plan. The Marines have proved them- 
selves the champion marksmen of the 
and this rearrangement will thus 
them with an adequate range 
upon which to perfect themselves. 


range, 


world 
Dray ide 


It appears that there is no drill ground 
in the country adequate for training large 
hodies of troops. At Quantico it is pro- 
posed to devote to a parade ground the 
area between the railroad and the river, 
bounded on the north by Chopawamsic 
and on the south by Quantico 

This tract approximates half a 
mile wide by two miles long. It gives 
an area upon which a division could 
manoeuvre and at the same time supplies 
a much needed field where a large number 
of airplanes could practice in mass 
manoeuvres. 


Creek 
Creek 


ROADWAYS. 


The roads centers in the 
Marine Circus which is the entrance to 
the Post by highway from Washington 
and Richmond, from the railroad by the 
station and from vessels by way of the 
pier. From the Marine Circus branch 
Barnett Avenue, the main artery through 
the Barracks ending in the Armory on 
the south and the Administration Build- 
ing on the north: Potomac Avenue, 
which leads to the Officers’ Quarters and 
the Pier; a new avenue which leads to 
the Parade Ground and the Educational 
Center Parallel to Barnett Avenue, 
bounding the Barracks on the west, is 
the proposed site of the Stadium Boule- 
vard. This will provide another main 
artery particularly useful on field days 
of major athletic events. This boule- 
vard crossing a valley on a viaduct from 
the Officers’ Quarters will continue 
around the Stadium, connecting with the 
Aviation Roadway. 


system of 


The Stadium Boulevard viaduct is pro- 


posed as a series of simple concrete 
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arches, making an attractive entrance to 
the Officers’ Park. 

Second and Fourth Streets, the prin- 
cipal cross streets, pass from the Parade 
Ground, under the railroad track, through 
the Barracks, and rising up the hill by 
elliptical curves, merge at the Church to 
form a single road which leads direct to 
the Officers’ Quarters. 

The crossings from the Barracks to the 
Parade Ground under the railroad are 
important features of the proposed road- 
way system to allow ready access between 
the Barracks and the Parade Ground 
free from the movements of trains. At 
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least two such subways are needed to 
prevent congestion. 

A roadway will encircle the Parade, 
which in addition to its utility purpose will 
form in all seasons an attractive drive 
along the river shore. 

The topography of the country and 
intercommunication between the — sec- 
tions of the camp have been considered 
in the roadway system. 

The report gives a detailed account 
of each building with the cubical contents 
and estimate per cubic foot of each, with 
an estimate for heating, lighting and 
sewerage, etc., per unit. 





MODEL VIEW FROM BARNETT AVENUE—ONE OF 
THE QUADRANGLES 
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ALBI—VIEW FROM THE PONT NEUF 


ALBI —A MEDIAEVAL TOWN 


By 


Aymar Embhury I 


{F WE CONSIDER France as one great 
museum of architecture then the town of 
Albi, one of its rarest gems, is preserved 
in an inaccessible wing. Were it possible 
for the curator of France to shift the 
objects around in his museum, Albi would 
most certainly be placed in the showcase 
opposite the front entrance, but since it is 
not possible to change an exhibit which 
is hemmed in by mountainous walls, the 
architect who wants to see Albi must take 
one of the little narrow gauge railways 
at five or six in the morning and spend 
four hours in going forty miles to get 
to the town, but the sight of the towers 
of Albi rising up at the end of his journey 
is worth any amount of trouble. 


Of the many exquisite towns which 
ornament France, Albi is perhaps the 
most arresting, a fact which is partly due 
to its site and partly to the peculiar indi- 
viduality of its architecture. Like most 
little French towns it is situated on a 
river, in this case the Tarn, which may be 
described as “‘slightly navigable” as far as 
Albi, and like most French towns of its 
age, it was at one time strongly fortified 
and still retains traces of its fortification. 
It is an old town; most towns in France 
are old, but this is one of the oldest, and 
in its museum are Gallic antiquities which 
antedate the Roman occupation. The 
first mention of the town under the 
Roman Empire appears in the Fifth cen- 
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tury, in the notices of the [Empire as 
“Civitas Albigensium,” and as a Christian 
town it was made the seat of a bishop in 
the third century under Saint Claire. In 
the course of the last sixteen hundred 
vears it has slowly grown to a population 
of nearly twenty-five thousand. 
(Owing to the peculiarly inaccessible p 

sition of the Cevennes, it has not figured 
f lrance, although 


largely in the history « 
one of the greatest events of the religious 
history of the Midi during the middle 
ages takes its name from Albi—the wars 
ol the \lbigenses, herce religious wars ot 
persecution, and the subject of Milton’s 
noble sonnet beginning: 

“Avenge, © Lord, thy slaughtered saints, 

whose bones 


“Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains 
cold :” 
‘Toward the middle of the twelfth cen 
tury the many abuses apparent in reli- 


gious affairs, the corruption of the clergy 
and the scandalous conduct even of the 
Pope led to the formation of various re- 
were determined to 
These bodies had as 


hgious bodies who 
reform the church. 
their center Albi; they became known as 
the “Albigenses.”” Against them was di- 
rected in 1179 the terrible of the 
religious weapons excommunit- 
cation, which not only cast them out of 
the pale of the church, but carried with 
it the confiscation of their property and 
put them below the beasts of the field in 
that they might be freely killed by any- 
body. Active steps were not immediately 
taken because the protectors of the Albi- 
genses included some of the most power- 
ful nobles of the Midi, but in 1208, one 
of the \lbigenses assassinated the Pope's 
legate as he was about to direct particular 


most 
general 


excommunication against the most im- 
portant of their chiefs, Raymond VI, 


Count of Toulouse. The Pope, infuriated 
by the assassination, ordered a crusade 
against the Albigenses. This was carried 
out as if the Albigenses were less than 
heathen; an army of fifty thousand cru- 
saders, actuated partly by religious zeal 
and partly by a desire for spoil, carried 
fire and sword through the devoted coun- 
try, killing in the vear 1209 more than 
sixty thousand of the inhabitants regard- 
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less of age, sex or even of religious faith, 
the Vope’s legate instructing the cru- 


saders to “Kill everybody (sod will rec- 
ognize his own.” In 1217 the courageous 
but cruel captain, Simon de Montfort, 
Count of Leicester, an [nglishman, was 
given command of the crusading forces. 
\ided by monks of the Dominican order 
instituted in 1215 to exercise the power 
ot the “Holy ()ffice of the Inquisition,” 
he caused the destruction of many more 
thousands of people, among whom were 
numbered both heretics and faithful. 

Still another crusade commanded by 
the son of Philip Augustus of France took 
place in 1219, which practically wiped out 
the remainder of the population so that 
the very name of the Albigenses disap- 
pears from history toward the end of the 
thirteenth century. A few of the sect, 
however, having fled into the inaccessible 
valleys and mountains of the Cevennes 
persisted under the name of “Vaudois” 
and these account for a not inconsiderable 
proportion of the Protestant population 
of France even at the present time. 

In the wars most of 
the ancient buildings were destroyed, cer- 
tain portions of the church of Saint Salvy, 
built in 942 by the Bishop Miron and the 
\bbe Gausbert, being the only recogniza- 
In spite of the succeeding 


course of these 


ble remains. 
waves of slaughter which surged over the 
city, those of the inhabitants who _ re- 
mained retained their tierce and turbulent 
spirit, and Albi is almost unique in medi- 
aeval history as a town in which the 
people revolted time after time against the 
rue of their bishop. Such revolts resulted 
in the great cathedral of Saint Cecilia and 
the noble bishop’s palace (which remain 
the glories of the town) being built not as 
open meeting houses for the inhabitants 
of the city but as strong castles to defend 
the priests against the assaults of their 
parishioners. 

It is probably these two buildings with 
their vigorous military character which 
mark the town as different from all 
others in France. The city itself is fasci- 
nating enough, but, dominated by these 
tremendous piles of brick, almost unre- 
heved by stone decoration, the aspect is of 
an unsurpassed picturesqueness from any 
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the surrounding country, and 
from the opposite bank of the 


part of 
especially 
Tarn. 
To those familiar with the rest of 
France the town seems as if it were part 
of a foreign country. The general char- 
acter is certainly Italian or Spanish rather 
than French. The narrow, winding, 


sharply sloping streets are bordered on 
both sides by tall houses with heavy over- 
and very 
uppermost 


hanging eaves and tile roofs, 
many of the houses have the 
stories open to the air 

on both sides so that a 

sort of veranda is 
formed where clothes 

are dried in the winter 

time and where the 
families sleep in the 
summer. Although 

some of the houses are 

of stucco or of stucco 

with brick ornament 

and trim, the mass of 

the city is of brick— 

brick of a peculiar 

sandy pink color, and as 

all the roofs are of tile 

of the same color, the 

town appears to be over- 

hung by a tawny haze. 

Piling up as it does, a 
a great orange mass 

against the brilliant 

blue southern sky, it is the color as much 
as the architecture of Albi which aston- 
ishes and delights the visitor. And the 
of wonderful pictures it presents 
from all sides does not, as is often the 
case, interest when one enters the 
streets themselves. Albi fulfils its prom- 
ises. The steep crooked streets of the old 
town are full of interesting buildings, one 
after another, and many have unusual 
beauty of design and are magnificent in 
execution. The old church of Saint Salvy 
has an entrance door and a tower of 
extraordinary character, and among the 
private houses there are in Rue Timbal 
two gems of Renaissance architecture, the 
Maison de Guise and the Maison Enjal- 
bert. The Maison de Guise was built by 
Roger de Raynes between 1528 and 1532; 
the comparatively low street facade with 
its curious dormers has been seriously 1n- 
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jured by the show windows built into the 
first story, but the old courtyard with a 
two storied open loggia on the left and 
the dummy windows on the right, retains 
its ancient appearance. It is of an un- 
common type of Renaissance architecture, 
extremely heavy, following no set rule, 
decorated almost to the point of over dec- 
oration and yet with a peculiar personal 
quality such as few houses of more regu- 
lar design possess. 

The M aison Enjalbert is an example of 
brick filled half timber, 
the half timber liberally 
carved and the door one 
of the richest pieces of 
wood carving in France. 
While these are two of 
the most interesting, 
every little street has 
something worth look- 
ing at, and it does not 
pay to neglect any of 
them in passing; for 
example, the narrow 
entrance back of the 
church of Saint Salvy 
leads into the Place de 
la Cloitre, where an 
arcaded first story sup- 
ports buildings of var- 
ious. heights above, 
making one of the 
quaintest imaginable 
and always wherever 
one wanders one sees rising at the end 
of the street, above the roofs of the 
houses, the enormous tower of the cathe- 
dral or the almost equally enormous keep 
of the bishop’s palace. 

is hard to say « xactly how much of 
the bishop’s palace remains, and it is 
equally hard to say how much of it is in 
its original condition, because, like all 
structures occupied for a long period of 


PALACE, 


little squares ; 


years (it was begun in the XIIth century) 


it has been frequently altered, added to, 
torn down and rebuilt, and no records 
have remained. Unfortunately no photo- 
graphs can give any impression of the 
tremendous size of the building. Per- 
haps that one of the photographs which 
most nearly shows its size is one taken 
on the interior of the court showing the 
staircase tower of the main keep; and this 
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photograph includes less 
than half, perhaps not 
more than a third of 
the height of the build- 
ing. The material is 
almost entirely, brick 
and unrelieved except 
for occasional window 
trims of stone, with 
few and small open- 
ings, yet the enormous 
brick surfaces are so 
broken up by towers, 
buttresses and _ rein- 
forcement piers that the 
building is neither 
stupid nor ugly and 
gives the impression of 
terrific power and enor- 
mous strength. Its 
beauty is not that of a 
flower, but rather that 
of a splendid locomo- 
tive; ind the manner in 
which arch is sprung 
from arch and_= arch 
from tower to tower is 
unique in architecture. 
The people who _ built 
Albi were masters of 


PALACE, 


brick work such as no country has had 


since Roman times; apparently they 
found no form difficult to construct in 
brick, no weight which their*brick arches 
could not hold. 

The bishop’s palace is rather a series 
of buildings than a structure. 
rected at various times over a period of 
600 years, it still has a feeling of unity, 
due in part to the use of the same mate- 
rial in all structures and in part to the 
preservation of the same scale through- 
out the entire construction. 

Of the cathedral one can speak only in 
superlatives. It is perhaps the most enor- 
mous single mass of brick work in the 
world and is unique in design. There is 
open ground for controversy as_ to 
whether Rheims or Amiens or Canterbury 
or Beauvaix or Milan is the most beau- 
tiful Gothic cathedral in the world, but 
with these Albi cannot be compared any 
more than it can be compared with the 
Renaissance cathedrals of Italy. It is a 
solitary example of its kind: the cathedral 


single 
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of Albi and _ nothing 
else. The building was 
of course executed in 
the Gothic period and 
must be included in the 
list of the world’s 
great Gothic structures, 
but it bears none of the 
customary features of 
the Gothic school except 
the vaulting, the am- 
bulatory, and the great 
north door. The ap- 
proach is a curious one 

by a sort of inclined 
stairway, passing under 
a portcullis of beautiful 
carved stone supported 
at one end by the cath- 
edral and the other by 
a low brick pier. The 
doorway is a projecting 
porch almost square in 
plan, of stone mag- 
nificently carved and 
(for a Gothic work), 
gigantic in scale, with- 
out loss of the fine 
quality of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The great 
stepped tower of the cathedral, supported 
on small towers like legs with arches 
thrown between them, resembles no other 
in the world, and the whole structure is so 
enormous in scale and yet so thoroughly 
in harmony with itself that the effect is 
one of impressive grandeur. The interior 
is simple in form but enriched to a degree 
only surpassed by Chartres in the rood 
screen and the screen between the ambu- 
latory and the choir. These are of no 
soft chalk stone, like most of the cath- 
edrals in France, but of a hard white 
granite, and the daring of the sculptor 
or stone cutter who could cut forms of 
such lace-like delicacy from a material so 
hard and brittle will remain always the 
admiration of the world. Yet apprecia- 
tion of its splendor is of modern times, 
for a description of the building given by 
an old French writer more than a century 
ago, reads as follows: 

“The construction of the cathedral at 
Albi goes back to the end of the XIIIth 
century; begun in 1277, it was not com- 
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is 


pleted and consecrated until 1480. It 


long 
The 


style 


three hundred and forty-eight feet 
and one hundred and two feet wide. 
architecture is of the simple Gothic 
with pilasters. 

“This is the interior 
the church; two side entrances, a choir 
closed in not only by columns and grilles 


arrangement of 


GUISE IN RUI 
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as in the churches in the north of France, 
but also by a sufficiently high wall; a 
great altar facing the choir; chapels all 
round the nave and the choir. 

“The church from the 
offers only a mass of a sufficiently sad 
appearance. It is entirely built of ruddy 
brick. Its tower is only remarkable for 


seen exterior 
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its height. It is composed of two towers 
joined one to the other by a wall with 
out any ornaments—’’ 

This writer goes on to quote another 
traveller: 

“The town of Albi has not found tavor 
with the witty writer who has preserved 
to us the story of his walking trip from 
Paris to Bagnieres. ‘Albi,’ he says, ‘is cer- 
tainly the ugliest archiepiscopal town that 
exists in France without even excepting 
the very ugly archiepiscopal town of 
Bourges. It is necessary to have practiced 
on the pointed pebbles of the pavement at 
Rodez so as not to fall down on the pave- 
ment at Albi. The streets are a little less 
narrow than at Rodez and it is not so com- 
mon to see the upper stories invading the 
domain of the streets, but all the houses 
are of brick, which makes their aspect 
somber and sad. The Tarn in front of 
Albi is a very much boxed in river. Its 
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waters are ordinarily clear and limpid, 
but in flood and after rain it becomes 
red like the brick. It is the color of the 
ground and of all the neighboring hills.” 

\pparently the same diversity of opin- 
ion which makes horse races extends to 
architecture. 

The man who wrote this description be- 
longed to the time when mountain scenery 
was considered offensive to a person of 
It was the era when the deli- 
cate and febrile style of Louis Seize was 
evolved, and grandeur and nobility in 
architecture or character were alike con- 
demned as belonging to the lower classes. 
Yet it is curious to find even in that day 
one so little capable of understanding the 
splendor of the little city of Albi. To the 
student of Gothic architecture, it will fur- 
nish a new chapter for his studies, and 
to the artist it will remain a series of un- 
forgettable pictures, 


gor xl taste. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF 
/ AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


‘ti 
By fiske 


AN ApprEss BEFORE THE NEW 
THE OLD vIEW of the three centuries of 
American Architecture was that they rep- 
resented a steady degeneration—that in 
the Colonial period the work was ren- 
dered very original, as compared with 
English work, by the difference of mate- 
rials; wood in this country being the 
primary material. The idea was_ that 
with the Revolution and the classical in- 
spiration which came after it, there was 
a dearth of traditional craftsmanship and 
art, and that a steady decline set in, which 
lasted more or less until the present day. 
Even the work of the latest period was 
not excepted, because it was felt that a 
great deal of it was borrowed from the 
earlier styles, and represented a disguise 
or veneer to hide or cover up the actual 
facts of construction. 

This view was the outgrowth of a very 
definite point of view, essentially that of 
Ruskin and William Morris, who exalted 
the expression of material and the pride 
of handicraft as the supreme merits in 
architecture. The nineteenth century was 
so completely under the domination of 
the conceptions of science, including es- 
pecially the conception of biology as to 
adaptation of forms to environment and 
function, that it did not realize there was 
anything in the art of building except such 
conformity to practical and structural! re 
quirements and those of material. 

We do not depreciate those merits 
for a moment, but we realize that they 
leave untouched the specifically artistic 
merits. Ruskin denied there was such 
a thing as beauty of proportion or beauty 
of abstract form. He certainly was in- 
capable of recognizing the beauty of any 
building that was not richly adorned with 
precious materials or with figure sculp- 
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ture embodying a religious inspiration. 
He could not, of course, admire the build- 
ings of the Renaissance; he could not 
admire the buildings of Rome, and very 
naturally he could not have admired the 
old or the modern examples of American 
architecture. 

| need scarcely say that I do not sub- 
scribe to that view of the three centuries 
of American architecture as a process of 
degeneration. I would like to present 
them under a little different light. I do 
not think even the interpretation of the 
early period was the correct one. After 
all, in the Colonial period down to the 
Revolution we were Colonists, we were 
provincial. England was home, the thir- 
teen were so many shires of 
rural England. The shires of rural Eng- 
land differed from one another in their 
buildings as they differed from the work 
in the capital. The work in America dif- 
fered from the work in the capital and 
the other English shires as much as they 
differed from one another—and little 
more. At that time in England there 
was still a great use made of wood. At 
that time in America there was a large 
use already made of brick and stone. I 
do not see any fundamental difference 
there. The more we study English build- 
ings the more we find that almost every 
feature of the Colonial style was the 
stock-in-trade of the minor English 
buildings of that time, and did not involve 
fundamental originalities. It was pro- 
vincial work that followed the styles of 
the home country with as much modifi- 
cation, and no more, than the different 
phases of that style at home. 

The Revolution brought a great change 
in the American point of view. The 


colonies 
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fathers of the Republic were eager to 
slough off that provincial dependence, to 
throw off colonialism. They wanted to do 
that in language—that was what Noah 
Webster's dictionary meant. They wanted 
to do it in art; they had a man who knew 
something about art, a great deal about 
art, and he was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, Thomas 
Jefferson. He wanted to make an artistic 
Declaration of Independence as well. He 
was qualified to do it, qualified first by his 
encyclopedic mastery of all the arts and 
sciences through books, and he had the 
finest library in the colonies. He had an 
architectural library which would shame 
many offices today. Secondly, he was 
qualified to do it bv his long residence 
in Paris, the center of all arts 

We have not thought very much, in 
thinking of the patron saints of the pro 
fession of architecture and the art of 
building here, of Jefferson as one of those. 
He was our first Paris-trained architect. 
I have to laugh sometimes at the students, 
recently returned from a year or two 


there, who depreciate Jefferson’s ability 


in architecture. He was there five years, 
and one has only to read his pocket ac- 
count book to see that no week passed, 
and scarcely a day passed,  with- 
out his systematically visiting the 
buildings. He consorted with Clérisseau, 
with Legrand and Molinos, who were 
among the leading architects of the times. 
He consorted with these men not merely 
as a learner but as an equal. 

He came back to America with the 
idea—indeed, while still abroad he formed 
the idea—of turning American architec- 
ture into a broader channel. Perhaps we 
do not all approve of just the channel he 
chose, but we must respect his choice 
under the conditions. He wanted to ren- 
der American architecture more than a 
mere copy of contemporary foreign styles 
—even the French that he admired so 
much. He wanted to have the respect of 
the foreigner but not to copy him. 

He turned for his inspiration to the 
monuments of Rome. He was the real 
author in America of the classic revival, 
one often so greatly reviled, yet which 
we will find, I believe, to be a movement 
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responsible, even today, for much that is 
best in our work. He wanted to turn 
\merican architecture into a monumental 
channel that would be worthy of these 
new independent states, soon welded into 
the great and powerful nation of the 
United States. He had an unequaled op- 
portunity to carry through such an archi- 
tectural program—an opportunity that 
any architect would envy. He _ was 
successively Director of the Public Build- 
of Virginia, Secretary of State 
charged with the responsibility for the 
building of the city of Washington, Vice- 
President, President, and Rector of the 
University of Virginia. In every one of 
those positions he took an active interest 
in building. He designed the Virginia 
capitol, the first great monument of the 
classical revival in a strict sense either 
abroad or here. We think of the Made- 
leine at Paris, built under Napoleon’s in- 
spiration in 1807, as the greatest affirma- 
tion of the classic in modern art. The 
Virginia capital was designed in 1783. 
Jefferson wrote the program of the com- 
petition for the Capitol and the White 
House, and he submitted a design for 
the White House anonymously at a time 
when people thought that no worthy de- 
signs were coming in. He gave official 
patronage to the first professional archi- 
tects, men of the finest training, such as 
Stephen Hallet, an architecte expert juré 
du roi who came here with the French 
Revolution; such Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, who was able by his personal 
stamina to overcome the hostile forces by 
which Hallet was borne under, and who 
established the first professional office of 
an architect in the United States. 

In his building of the University of 
Virginia that movement reached _ its 
crown. It is a superbly-disposed group 
of magnificent classical buildings, dom- 
inated by the great rotunda—a group 
which has been the inspiration of the 
finest university groups of later times, 
such Columbia and the New York 
University group. He furnished the 
for that ingrained love of the 
austere, dignified, refined and chastened 
in architecture that underlies the spirit of 
contemporary work today. 


ings 


as 


as 


basis 
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A welter of new influences bore that 
movement down in the midst of the nine- 
teenth century, and it was momentaril) 
obscured, but it rose again in a marvelous 
new birth in the work of the generation 
immediately preceding and following 1900. 

1 wonder if we realize how solely 
American was the genesis of that neo 
classical revival which we associate her: 
with the names of McKim, Mead & 
White. There was nothing comparab!- 
to it going on abroad at the time. It 
was not a movement derived from con 
temporary European artistic movements. 
I do not think it is to be regarded as a 
survival of the eclecticism of the nine 
teenth century, which was ready to choose 
from all styles, classic being one. It was 
rather an affirmation of a new unity oi 
stvle. It used classical elements, to be 
sure; nevertheless it was not merely imi- 
tative, but based on the classical spirit 
of form: unity, uniformity and balance. 
That is one of the two great phases, | 
think, of contemporary work in America 
today. It is the foundation that was 
given it by the early classical work of the 
Republic that has made the movement a 
national one, made it vital. 

Its adoption abroad was very 
later, but it is now becoming a_ world 
movement. The French came over 
1893 to laugh at the plaster colonnades of 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, screening 
buildings that were hastily constructed of 
wood and steel. They adhered to 
old view; they did not realize that there 
was another phase, the one of formal 
beauty, which could be independent ot 
construction, as it was often in the old 
days; but they went back to Paris and in 
1900 they fronted their exposition build- 
ings with classical colonnades. If that 
was not American influence, | don’t know 
what was. 

The English have been the first and 
most generous to recognize American ini- 
tiative in this field, and the chorus of 
praise that followed the erection of the 
Bush Building in London was an 
knowledgment that in architecture, Amer- 
ican supremacy was won. The British 
colonial work in Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, which they showed at their 


much 


the 


ac- 
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Empire Exposition in London last vear, 


was American in its stvle. 

I do not want to neglect the other phase 
of this wonderful American development 
in architecture, and that is the economic 
and structural phase, because that is of 
enormous importance. The nineteenth 
century was looking for new achieve- 
ments with new materials. Steel and 
glass were modern materials. They were 
tried in the Crystal Palace. ‘They were 
tried in other sporadic instances, but the 
fact was that in Europe conditions and 
problems had not changed enough to call 
forth a great new structural system. it 
anc 
was 


took a new continent, a new society, 
a new country to do this—and that 
\merica. 

In the great new cities of Chicago and 
New York, commercialism and industrial 
ism developed unrestrained by the ham- 
pering restrictions of the old European 
city. Exploitation of urban land placed 
a premium on going into the air. There 
was evolved that new type—the high 
office building. Perhaps Chicago had the 
most to do with this type at the very 
start. William lL. B. Jenney, so far as | 
know, first devised the modern 
frame carrving the walls. Louis Sullivan 
was the first to give it artistic form in 
his Wainwright Building in St. Louts, 
and in his Prudential Building in Buf- 
falo. The Wainwright Building 
modern today—it was designed in 
far earlier than European attempts 
something on the same lines. 

Louis Sullivan felt that to be modern 
he had to eschew all historical forms. He 
was a child of the nineteenth century to 
that degree. But he was superior to his 
theory, and his buildings stand today the 
test of unified form quite as much as 
they stand the test to which he himseli 
subjected them—hecause he was a great 
artist. I do not that the onlv 
way to treat the sky-scraper is to reveal 
on the exterior the lines of the structural 
frame, and when you come down to it, 
Sullivan did not act on that principle. 
The Wainwright Building and the Pru- 
dential Building have a uniform appear- 
ance of piers on the exterior 
othee. 


steel 


looks 
1890, 


to do 


believe 


two to an 
Actually there is only one steel 
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pier to an office. [very intermediate one 
contains no steel, and yet is treated in 
just the same way. He was superior to 
any rigid theory. He imposed on a het- 
erogeneous problem a unified artistic 
form. There are no fundamental dii- 
ferences in style, in my opinion, between 
his buildings and the buildings of men 
of different convictions as to forms ot 
detail. There is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the treatment of his build- 


ings with vertical lines and vertical stripes 
in the twenty years from 1890 to 1910, 
and the treatment we have today in the 
Fifth Avenue apartments and _ the 
Federal Reserve Bank and so many 
others. There we have the return to 
masonry, because after all the enclosing 
wall, the curtain wall, is masonry, and 
stone is the finest material for a wall, as 
been. There, there «ar 
and horizontal belts, 


yreat 


it always has 
horizontal 
and horizontal lines. 


All those buildings, 


cornices, 


the se recent @X 


amples that employ classic forms, are noi 


copies. Every foreigner realizes that he 
has never seen anvthing like them before. 
The buildings are fundamentally novel 
and original, the product of American 
tradition and the fruit of American stvle. 
Call it the American if you 
like. It is not merely a rebirth of some 
thing old and dead, but is vitalized by the 
novel elements of American economic 
life and a new structural system. ‘There 
has not been a new structural system such 
as the frame invented since the 
(,othic was invented. It is the greatest 
structural achievement since the inven- 
tion of the Gothic vault and the erection 
of the Gothic cathedral. You can 
if you like, that the American 

building is a cathedral or temple not to 
God, but to Mammon. Two or three 
centuries later, looking back at the great 
works of the past, no one asks to whom 
the temples were erected. They look at 
them, and they see an achievement un- 
paralleled since the erection of Rheims, 
and Chartres, and Beauvais. 

The spirit that has come into the de- 
sign of these new buildings with the struc- 
tural system of steel, has been the spirit 
of order and uniformity and_ balance. 


Renaissance if 


steel 


say, 
otfice 
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That was fostered by Jefferson, the clas- 
sical revivalist, and then by Wells and 
McKim and White, the neo-classic re- 
vivalists. The great American office 
building would not be what it is today 
if it were not for the spirit of form that 
was developed in the low buildings of tra- 
ditional construction that were erected 
here in the early days of the Republic 
and the last the nineteenth 
century, 

The zoning regulations which have put 
a premium on broken masses did not nec- 
essarily produce that composition of mass 
which we see and admire today. It might 
equally well under different conditions 
produce a picturesque variety of massing, 
the continuation of what we see, let us 
y, in the old Waldorf. Take the Shel- 
ton, which many people think of as an 
afthrmation against the classic—it is one 
of the most classic buildings in New 
York, because it is centralized in the up- 
building of uniform masses, of the utmost 
geometrical simplicity. The essential 
thing in it, the classic thing, is that bal- 
and that geometrical simplicity, 
bounded by unbroken lines of the sim- 
plest geometrical form. The building that 
is most like it is the Pharos of Alexan- 
dria, but I do not suppose that example 
ever entered the head of the designer 
With its fellows, the Shelton may stand 
as a wonder of the modern world as the 
Pharos did of the ancient. 

Collectively, these buildings are enor- 
mously impressive. I do not think it is 
irrelevant to emphasize their picturesque- 
ness as a whole, even though Manhattan 
as a whole was not designed, except by 
the play of economic forces, building in 
a great pyramid on the preferred com- 
mercial locations. Neither were many of 
the older cities—Florence, for example. 
Half the beauty, half the magnificence of 
the old was the picturesque result of ac- 
cident and external forces such as ours. 
Who will deny that equal achievement 
has been made? Foreigners will not deny 
it. They testify to it, diplomats, jour- 
nalists—Lord Curzon, Birkenhead; ar- 
chitects, men who know a great deal about 
it—Atkinson, and Richardson, and other 
K-nglishmen who are coming here to study 


years of 


Say, 


ance, 
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architecture. There has been established 
in the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects the Bossom scholarship to send an- 
nually a fellow of the Royal Institute to 
study architecture in America. 

The balance of international trade in 
architecture has turned, and well it may. 
These men come up the Bay, and they 
see that wonderful man-made mountain 
cleft through by Broadway, and they go 
over on Columbia Heights at night and 
look at that fairy tower of lights and 
fairy city. No wonder they go back to 
say that something new has appeared 
under the sun in America. 

Now I am _ not an_ indiscriminate 
glorifier of things American. I cannot see 
that our achievement in the other arts is 


comparable or equal to what we have done 


in architecture. That is perfectly nat 
ural. Few nations have ever made a 
uniform achievement in all the arts. 
There was a great art in Holland, at the 
period of its world supremacy, and that 
was the art of painting. England, when 
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it achieved its world supremacy, in the 
eighteenth century, created a new and 
great art which was known as landscape 
gardening Everyone recognizes — that 
was their greatest contribution and 
achievement. The great achievement of 
Rome was the art of architecture. The 
Romans were practical people. This does 
not mean they were not artistic, but that 
they embodied their artistic feeling in the 
practical channel of architecture. The 
same may be said of our own country, 
\merica. To me it appears very natural 
that America is the country to take the 
lead im modern architecture, and_ that 
architecture should be the yreat artistic 
expression of America. 

I believe that, looking back a century 
hence, the achievement that has been 
made right around us here on Manhattan, 
svmbohzing American architecture, will 
be regarded not merely as one of the 
wonders of the history of art and of 
architecture, but as one of the crowns of 
human endeavor. 
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/ ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH 
AND ITS DETAILS 


By 
Robert M Blackall 


Measured Drawings and Photographs by the Author 


Tue Lycu GATE OF THE CHURCH 


ADDERBURY IN OXFORDSHIRE, 


ENGLAND 


The lych gate of the church at 
bury in Oxfordshire is modern, 


recently been built to replace one 
style, 


AT 


Adder- 


having 


cayed with age. It is in the Gothic 
perhaps a little ornate, but being an en- 


trance way to a Gothic church 


it 


de- 


is in 


keeping with the latter structure. In 
plan this lych gate is unusual as there is 
no enclosure with the usual seat, so that 
it simply serves for a_ shelter under 
which one could spend a few minutes 
before going into the church. The lower 
part is made of field stone smoothed 
with a hammer, the upper part is carved 
wood work. The roof is covered with 
very thick slate. 


Bo 





i bey 
| ‘ ’ 
tra 


CHURCH AT ADDERBURY, 


Measured 


and 





Lych Gate 


Drawn 


OXFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 
by Robert M. Blackall 
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Lhe rchitectural é J lune, 1925 
Lych Gate 
CHURCH AT ADDERBURY, OXFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Measured and Drawn by Robert M. Blackall 
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NEW SUBDIVPSION’ [IN 


COUNTRY CLUB DISTRICT, KANSAS CITY M2 
Where. NL. Wilkinson and RL Gans 


J 
Isso G00 


\ RATHER UNUSUAL architectural compe 
tition has been recently conducted in Kan 
sas City, Missouri, by the J. C. Nichols 
Development Company and has been 
participated in by a number of the leca! 
architectural firms 

lor the past fitteen vears this com 
pany has been developing the Country 
Club District of Kansas Citv, which has 
become noted as one of the largest. re 
stricted residential areas in the Unmited 
States. Within the three thousand acres 
covered by this development the finest 
homes of the city are now included 
Having built up this great residential 
section, it became a necessary part of the 
program of the operating company to 
supply nearby shopping centers for the 
convenience of the community lor this 
purpose limited areas at strategic points 
were reserved within the district itself. 

The most important of these shopping 
or business sections is. situated at the 
northern extremity of the Country Club 
District and les between this district and 
the remainder of the city. 

Just to the south of this business dis 
trict and separated from it by a parkway 
and water course, 1s situated an irregular 
tract of land approximately fifteen acres 
in extent. This property lies on a hillside 
sloping upward from north to south 
eighty-eight feet in a width of four hun 
dred and sixty feet and from east t 
west thirtv feet in a length of twelve 
hundred feet 

rhe tract is bounded on the north, east 
and west by arterial highways and will 
he directly connected to the business cen- 
ter by means of a new bridge and road 
way built across the intervening parkway 
so as to give that section the full benefit 
of any expanded trade which would nat- 
urally follow an increase of population 
in the surrounding territory. 

Che object of this competition Was to 
discover the best solution for the devel- 


7 
“/t Aut Is — 


opment of this unimproved tract of land 
into a restricted apartment house area, 
providing a scheme to house at least one 
thousand families within its boundaries. 


le the housing of these families 


Best 
upon the site, the program as presented 
to the architects also required ample stor 
age space for automobiles belonging to 
the residents; circulation by means of 
roadways through the entire tract of 
land; ample light and air for all apart 
ment buildings; and a scheme that would 
take advantage of the splendid views to 
the north, the northeast and northwest 
afforded by the unusually sightly location 
of the property. All the buildings with- 
in the district had to conform with the 
city building restrictions and zoning laws 
and no building which exceeded a height 
ot eight stories could be erected. 

In the solution of the problem consid- 
eration had also to be given to the pro- 
vision of a circulation which would de- 
velop roads of easy grade and which 
would produce a maximum amount of 
front footage for building purposes with- 
out requiring so much grading on the 
site as to render the improvement finan- 
cially impractical when viewed from the 
standpoint of the promoter. 

lhe contestants in their presentation 
of the project were required to submit 
a plot plan showing the roadways and 
the disposition of the various building 
units within the tract. Floor plans of 
the individual buildings were not called 
for but each unit was designated as to 
the number of families it would house. 

In addition to the plot plan a pen-and- 
ink bird’s-eve perspective and = various 
sections through the property showing 
the necessary grading to be encountered 
completed the list of drawings to be sub- 
nutted by the contesting parties. 

The competition was participated in 
by fifteen local architectural firms and 
awards were made by a jury composed 
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of an architect, a landscape architect, and 
the officers of the company conducting 
the competition The drawings repro 
duced here were submitted by \ \\ 
Hertz, N. L. Wilkinson and R,. Ie. Crans, 
associated architects, and were awarded 
the first prize 

Chis solution calls for a new double 


] 


roadway as the principal axis,—continued 


from the proposed new bridge south to 
the base of the main bulding—a large 
hotel situated upon the highest point ot 
ground and forming a focal point for the 
entire scheme Parking space in tron 
of the hotel and bevond the main line « 


travel is provided in the lavout of this 


roadway \ thoroughtare running east 
and west in the center of the tract torm 
a secondary axis with important building 
located at either end \t the west en 


this thoroughtare divides into two nat 
rower streets which follow the natu 


topography and give complete circulation 


through the property without extreme 


grades 
? 
‘ 


\t the east end this thorough 


' 


are bends to the southeast corner oi the 


tract, thereby inviting trattic from Main 


street—the principal Inghway from_ the 
south part of town—through 1 


ertv and nortl rie proposed 


bridge into the heart ot the business se¢ 
to! the district 
Che various buildings are arranged on 
the site so that the shorter sides parallel 
the steeper grade and one tier of build 
ings will rise above another in successive 
(573 
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stages commanding a maximum amount 
of air and light and taking full advan 
tage of the long distance views which are 
to be had from the point of the north, 
northeast and northwest sections of the 
CITY. 

Provision is made for automobiles by 
the construction of a large fireproof 
garage in the rising ground between the 
two rows of apartments on the south half 
ot the property. It is proposed in the 
scheme to cover this garage with a 
cushion of earth and provide a courtyard 
and playground on the roof for the use 
of the inhabitants of the neighborhood. 
\ccess to the garage is to be had by 
nieaus of three entrances, one on the 
east leading out in front of the large 
otel and two on the north, leading be- 
tween apartments directly into the main 
east and west thoroughfares. 

the buildings of the adjacent business 
district across the parkway have already 
heen developed and the same general type 
of architecture has been reflected in the 
elevations of the buildings of this new de 
velopment for the purpose of preserving 
harmony in color, materials and design. 

he competition aimed at promoting a 
greater interest in better apartment house 
architecture and producing a scheme fot 
a large apartment house development 
which might form the basis for restric- 
tions and the proper protection of the 
various prospective builders who will be- 
come investors in this property. 








THE SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY'S BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 


Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Architects 


The building for The Southwestern Bell 


Telephone Company in St. Louis, now 
course of construction, gives every promise 
ot real architectural ichievement along 
rational lines freed from the shackles of tra 
ditional “classi intluence Here is an ama 
ing endeavor which grasps the potential pos 
sibilities of a modern mmercial problem 
and presents a comprehensive example ta 
tall building covering an entire city b kK 
designed on the set back principle, pointing 
the way to a logical ideal solution of a typi 
cal American structure 

The site, bounded by Pine, Chestnut, Tenth 


and Eleventh streets, has at irea f 52.075 
square tect Phe building, which has total 
} r space t 965,000 squat reet, re hes a 
y ad mass x 11.967.000 ubi feet ispiring 
upward in the f 


above the street 

This brilliant mass fills us with a warm glow 
oft satisfaction and we do not hesitate to 
predict for it a future wide-spreading in- 
fluence hig achievement where skyscraper 
architecture 1s concert dl 

The original requirement of the owner 


called for a building in the down town sec- 


take 


five vears He 


. to care of his 


r t¢ 


needs for the next twenty 


1 
+} 


wanted one that would provide for the 


phone Exchange with its manifold mechan- 


isms located in the wer stories and, above 
that, a sufficient amount of office space t 
take care of the administrative forces for 
the entire district 


In the h a problem re 
solves itself 
high, of the 


with tl 


ordinary way suc 


into a structure nineteen storie 


customary hase shaft and crown 
looking as if it has 


This, of 


treatment 
been cut off with a scythe. 


le top 


course, 
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would give the maximum amount of floor 
space tor the minimus expenditure but 
would result in little, if anv, appeal to the 
imagination of beholders 

The le lephone Lo pany being i publ 


seemed to the construct 


¢ 


a building serve its 


aterial needs but wou give more desirable 


office space, impress the public with the in 
portance of the organization, and be a 
source of pride to the citizens as well as to 


the owner problem pre 


3 ‘ 
sented to the architec 


How 


materials, color, or form 


could he make It mnpressive 


would he be if he could « bine all three! 
And with this idea in mind he began cutting 
otf at the sides and ng on top until he 





had the equivalent of the nineteen floors, 1 


a building that was about forty stories high 
decidedly impressive but too extravagant 


Besides this, there was a City Ordinance 


which prohibited him from having a building 
over 250 feet high and ils a Zon peg | i\\ 
that had been knocked out by the Supreme 
Court, but which still remained in the affec 
tions ot the people. So the owner decided 
that he would get along with less than his 


stories of required floor space, re 


height as much as possible an 


the 


Was 


duce the 
still 
after 
evolved that seemed mutually satisfactory 


retain spirit of the original. Study 


study made until a torm was 
whether 


City 


The next was to find out 


could be 


step 
erected, because the 
effect and 
the city 


advertise- 


or not it 
Ordinance remained in 


} 


Building 


it would be necessary to convince 
that 


ment for the 


good 
an equally 


officials while it was a 


good 
one for the this 
not the 
law allowed in floor space or in cubical con- 


upon 


owner it was 
and the owner in 


than 


city, 


case was trying to get more 


tent but was really trying to improve 
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MODEL OF THE SOUTHWESTERN BELI 
TELEPHONE COMPANY'S BUILDING 
ST LOUIS, MO 


the conditions as laid down by the law. 


the building is actually twenty-six 
stories high it contains the equivalent 3t 


nly seventeen stories of the owner's orig 


inal requirements. In addition to this the 
structure is cut away from the building line 
ind in stepping back does infinitely less 
har t the rroperties across the streets 
vecause there is less obstruction of lght in 


4 structure of this type than there would 
ve | i straight up and down building of 
nineteen stories The city officials agreed 
1 


view of the owner an 
permit but 


im} ressed with the possibilities that they de- 


t only granted the were so 


the principle established in 


Cidie¢ ise 
working out their contemplated new zoning 
law. Hence that rare condition exists where 


‘ nly 

Next came the question of material, as the 
steel clothed and all 
materials suitable *for the purpose were con- 
sidered. A number of large samples of brick 
met with 
simple 


everyone is n satished but pleased 


skeleton had to be 


were laid up and favor, but the 


design was so and 


irom ornament 

question, and when it was found that the in- 
cost for this material 

surmountable, Indiana 

Thus the 

material and color were achieved 


singularly free 
that stone was not out of the 


creased was not in- 


Limestone was 


selected. hree elements of form, 


i 


ry 


( 
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It is, of course, too early to judge of the 


results, but the careful study devoted to 
nicety of design—brought out in drawings 
made by Hugh Ferriss, and plaster models 


made by Victor Berlendis—shows an unusual 
structure that 


same time decidedly monumental. The build- 


is pertectly logical and at the 
ing itself will be completed during the mid 
dle of the year 1926 
by everyone. In the 
give striking evidence that they have begun 


and then can be judged 
meantime the architect 
it wisely and well and are courageous enough 
and willing to face public opinion with some 


degree of equanimity. Both the owner and 


the architects of this inspiring work are to 
be congratulated for a noble effort in the 
right direction, expressing the high romance: 
of steel. 

\. N. Repor 


THE U.S. PATENT OFFICE GAINS BY 
THE INFLUENCE OF A NEW 
ENVIRONMENT 


Architects, individually, and as members of 
a creative and supervisory profession, have, 
through a span of wears, Gebited many ad 
nistrative grievances against the U. S$ 


Othce subject 


} 
tor rejoicing on the 


he executive 


There is, therefore, 
part of the average ar 
President 
t Office to 
Com- 


order of 
Pate n 


Department of 


€ { 
Coolidge which transfers the 
the jurisdiction of the 


nerce. Especial satisfaction arises from the 


1 
} 


circumstance that, for the time being, this 


clearing house of industrial property passes 


under the direction, sympathetic and under- 
| 


standing, ot Mr Herbert Hoover, WW 


Oo, Mm 


his capacity of Secretary of Commerce, has 
already proven, in his policies with respect 


to housing, a grasp of practical architec 
tural problems. 

It was not an inapt characterization that 
Secretary Hoover put upon the Patent Office 
“orphan” among Governmental institu- 
Interior Department it- had 
neither the stimulus of association with scien- 


tific bureaus nor that of recognized relation- 


as an 


tions. In the 


ship to the whole cause of commercial and 
progress. In the Department of 
Commerce, the Patent Office is brought into 
closer association with the other government 
bureaus—notably the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and the National Bureau 
of Standards—with which its activities in 
some degree, interlock. More that, it 
becomes a participant in a broad adminis- 
trative policy which 
provement and progress in the entire sphere of 
material affairs. 


The 


industrial 


than 


seeks 


development, im 


first recompense for the transfer of 
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tthe Patent Office—the project to simplify 
and quicken the whole fabric of adminis 
trative routine—is one that will cause re 
joicing among architects, because architects, 
in both their direct and indirect contacts 
with the Patent Office, have suffered most 
from what has passed for a combination of 
ficial red tape and chronic deliberation 
The architect who, conscious of the novelty 

in ornamental form or outline of his in 
ception, has desired the protection of a de 
wn patent ind the architect who sought 
tine helter of a process patent for, Say, 4 
distinctive method of handling monolithi 
nerete, have found their patience tried by 
delays of examination and 


rtification at the Patent Office 


On the other hand, how otten has an at 
chitect learned, via the underground chan 
nels of professional news, of a new invention 
n plumbing, or roofing, or window sash 


echanism, or what not, which he is impatient 
specify but which ts held out of his reac 
for what seems an interminable period be 
the inventor has been delayed in sé 


Indeed, it Is no exag 


he stagnation at the 


curing his patents 
geration to say that t 
Patent Office, which has many times imposed 
a gap of years between the completion ot 


a valuable invention and its appearance on 
the commercial market, has acted as a bur 
den and a handicap to the entire building 


United States And this 


without separate reference to the havoc of 


industry of the 


Patent Office delays in the matter of credential 
ing trademarks and labels 

Blame for the conditions of the past dec 
ide and more at. tl | S. Patent Office 
should not be placed indiscriminately on the 
There 
is extenuation in the circumstance that, until 


the past vear or two, the Patent Office was. 
} 


shoulders of administrative officers 


vy neglect of Congress, hopelessly under 

staffed and overworked. It was in this dark 
ige, when many of the trained and experi 

enced examiners were alienated from their 
poorly paid positions to more remunerative 
berths in the commercial field, that the di 

visions of the Patent Office that most in 

timately serve architects, became more than 
a year in arrears. 

When Congress tardily came to the relief 
of the clearing house of invention and in 
creased the personnel to more than one 
thousand, at the same time authorizing sal 
aries more commensurate with the ability 


of veteran specialists, the corner was turned. 


With the best will in the world, however, 
recovery has been slow. 
Improvement of the physical appointments 
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of the Patent Office is a pledge that, by im 
plication, attaches to the merger. For years 
on end, the inadequacy of the working quar- 
ters at the Patent Office has been one of the 
scandals of official Washington. No other 
branch of the government has been so in- 
appropriately housed. All this has been the 
more of a reproach because the Patent Of- 
fice is unique among Government institutions 
in that it is virtually self-sustaining, thanks 
o fees collected, and, by any equitable sys- 
tem of bookkeeping can show to its credit 
in the U. S. Treasury a sum sufficient to pro- 
vide a home suited to its peculiar needs. 

The cramped conditions at the Patent Of- 
ce have had the effect of slowing down 


service for the architect who desires to con- 


duct a search to ascertain the state of an 


rt 
alt 


or who wishes to purchase copies ot 
patents in torce aS a means oO! acquainting 
himself with the achievements of his rivals 
or the progress made along any given in 
ventive path. More serious, if possible, is 
the other horn of the dilemma presented by 
the present Patent Office plant. This reveals 
the storage on wooden shelves in a build 
ing that is a veritable fire-trap, of records 
hat are literally invaluable. It is trite to 
say that any document which cannot be re- 
placed is priceless but when it is explained 
that the Patent Office archives, menaced by 
vermin and fire, embody all the original deeds 
of assignment covering patent rights which 
have changed hands, it may be surmised 
that something approaching chaos in busi- 
ness might indeed be precipitated should 
these proofs of equities be wiped out. 

If Secretary Hoover, who has proven sin- 
gularly persuasive of Congress, can induce 
the national legislature to provide a suitable 
habitation for the Patent Office he will, by 
this single act, have justified the merger. 
\dditional to that, however, is the ambition 
of Secretary Hoover to render the Patent 
arm of our government articulate in behalf 
ot the needs of American inventors and 
users of patented material. As the first move 
to that end he will seek to relieve the con- 
dition whereby U. S. citizens are at the 
mercy of all foreign powers which have 
“working clauses” in their patent laws, with 
no opportunity for retaliation by the citizens in 
this republic. 

Instances have been multiplied in recent 
years in which, from every consideration of 
costs, quantity production, etc., the owners 
or fabricators of inventions of U. S. origin 
would have preferred to centralize produc- 
tion in this country, but have been deterred 
by limitations of foreign law. The usual 
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technique of a foreign power is to require 
manufacture of the patented invention within 
patent 


thus 


pain of forfeiture of 


2. 3 


its territory on 
While 


cK mpelled to 


firms have been 


branch 
laxity of the U. 5S 


relieved foreigners 


rights 


establish factories in 


I< reign countries, the 


patent laws has not only 


from the necessity of manufacturing here 


but has made it possible for a foreign pat- 


ent owner to completely suppress his inven 
made to his advantage 


will be made at an 


here, if it be 

Effort 
convention at the 
autumn of 1925, to 
and manufacturers of the United States more 
equitable Failing that, 
Hoover that he 
mend the rewriting of the patent laws of t 
United 

Vigorous, selt 
the Patent Office, with a championing 
interpretative 


tion 
inter 


the 


to do so 
Hague in 
inventors 


national 
secure for the 


Status. secretary 


indicated recom 


he 


has may 


meet the situation. 


administration 


States to 
centered 
voice in the President's ( 


inet and in the committee rooms of Con- 


to eradicate one evil 
in company with other 


Patent Office, 


gress, is counted upon 
trom which architects, 
serious patrons of the hav 
suffered. The 


at the Patent Office has been measurably in 


congestion of recent years 


creased as a result of the systematic exploi- 


tation of amateur inventors. By means o 


and 
which have painted vividly the 


energetic adroit advertising campaigns, 


supposed re 
thousands ot credulous 


wards of invention, 


persons have been incited to submit to the 
Patent Office 


so-called inventions lacking 
in merit as in | 


effect has 
been no net benefit to the cause of American 


patentability Phe 
invention but a further strain upon the cha: 
patent administration 


timed for 


nels ot 


The occasion is well moderniza 
tion of the Patent that an ex 
survey of the this 
undertaken, on 


compose | 


Office in 


haustive needs otf institu 


tion has lately been reanes 
oft the 


of representatives of the 


government, by a committee 
American Engineet 
organizations, as- 


ing Council, commercial 


and patent law 


simplifying pro 


scciations Of manutacturers 
Seeking means of 
Patent Office 


committee has already 


podies. 


cedure at the and expediting 


the work, the made 


preliminary recommendations. Discourage- 


ment of undue multiplication of claims on the 
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inventors 1s One important remedy 


this advisory Architects 
interested, too, in the sug- 


part ol 
advocated by body 
will be especially 
system oft 


gestion that a registering or re 


cording original designs would be preferable 
the present procedure of granting design 
Finally 

ise that a more 
Patent Office 
tality whereby 


patents 
th 


patents. there is the tentative prom 


virile administration ot the 


will evolve some instrumen- 


neglected and “unworked” 


may be brought to the attention of 
e industries that 
industry at 


ypraised upon the expiration of each 


should be interested and 


whereby large will be systemat 


ically ay 
' 


patent that, by lapse of monopoly, places a 


public 


invention in the 


WaLpon | 


valuable or usetul 


domain AWCETI 


COLOR IN CITY PLANNING 


The problem of color is of no insignificant 


Prot. Sverre 


Trondhjem, Nor- 


importance in city” planning, 


Pederson, chief architect of 


Way, stated in a recent address before the 


International City and Regional Planning 
held in New York. 
In Norway, considerable 


made 


Lonterence 


} 


progress has been 


toward controlling the painting even 


of private houses. This is especially true with 


regard to villages and smaller towns. 


“It is particularly the love of white paint,” 
) 


“which creates difficulties. 


r 
Prot I ederson, 


> iid 


Small white houses lying on a rough and steep 


land against a dark background of fields ot 


forests are very conspicuous and often have a 


lack of color 
blues of the 


liscouraging effect. Their 
sott 


“The problem of 


seems 


hard against the background 


housepainting is a study 
which is making progress in Norway. 1s 
hicl determining this. On 


the landscape which 1s 


the coast, where the houses are on rocks 


and 
islands tation worth mention 
} 


even iT good. But 


without any vege 


ing, the white paint 


somewhat 


may 


against a darker background it does 
not always do well 
“A certain 


favorable. 


moderation in color seems to be 
Too dark 


brown, people do not like, 
kinds of 


colors such as 


holds 


But the inter 


dark 
though it well 
to many landscapes. 


have a rich scale of 


The 
the barge boards are emphasized by 
another color, 


mediate tones tan, gre) 


green and red. window frames, the cor- 


nices and 


darker or brighter.” 





J ; . 
\ New anp NotasreE Book on 
SPANISH ARCHITECTURI 


Tue Bynes have lived for many 
now in Madrid, and the growth of interest 
in Spanish architecture in this country 
is closely associated with their books, al 
ready considerable in - number, all im 
portant and authoritative, all useful for 
an architect’s library, and none more so 
than this,* which is a folio of 190 plates. 

The title ‘Provincial Houses” 


vears 


Was 


chosen instead of “Country Houses” be- 


cause country life as we understand it 
hardly exists in Spain. “The land is still 
medieval and now as always vast areas 
have few rural houses, while crowded 
litthe towns hover under the shadow of 
the seigniorial castle or the cathedral.” 
But many of the rural and small town 
dwelling houses are highly picturesque. 

There is great variety in Spain both of 
climate and building material. The 
Basques have bitter winters on_ their 
forested hills; hence wood and_ half 
timber. Castile is a granite country. 
\ragon has little stone, but much clay 
for brick-making. The Catalan used 
stone and stucco, the Andalusian rubble 
and covered with stucce. The 
northern house centered around its fire 
place, the Andalusian around its patio 
In either case the climate determined the 
center. Whether called a_ peristyle, or 
cloister, or patio, the open court within 
is the immemorial characteristic of dwell- 
ings around the Mediterranean coast. 

In its practical arrangements for living 
the Spanish house is too simple for 
American use without adaptation, which 
must needs be intelligent or even subtle, 


adobe 


By ne and 
Helburn, Inc., 


*Provincial Houses in Spain, by Arthur 
Mildred Stapley. New York: Wm 
1925. $25.00. 


or it will lose its peculiar distinction. But 
it has a style which makes small demand 
for expensive material or expert handi- 
craft, and this feature gives it an ad- 
vantage for use in America where mater- 
costly and good craftsmanship 
relatively scarce. 

Spaniards “conversant with modern 
\merican domestic work in California 
and Florida have remarked that nothing 
quite so intensely Spanish can be found 
in the mother country. Spanish 
dwellings are reserved; those in the New 
World expansive. The Spaniard 
in his house is a cautious traditionalist. 

The Andalusian cortizo has 
remained the same siniple white-washed 
structure since the missionaries carried 
the tvpe to America.” 

It was more the Andalusian type than 
any other which carried. The 
stucco cortizo, or collection of farm build- 

prototype of the Mexican 
hacienda and the adobe ranch house of 
the American Southwest. Never- 
theless, to the rest of Spain, Andalusian 
architecture is exotic.”’ Its buildings are 
le ng and low, of rubble or adobe, 
stuccoed and whitewashed, sometimes 
with colored tile roofs and bands of Pom- 
peian red or ultramarine blue. 

Where the owner’s residence is in- 
cluded in the group, it is apt to be less 
austere. The patio may be paved with 
parti-colored pebbles in design (pl. 27). 
The facade is varied with door hoods, 
and with grills for the lower windows 
and balconies for the upper (pl. 25). 
The simplicity of the Andalusian type 
makes it easy to imitate, but not easy to 
recreate with its peculiar values. It was 
the art of a people who understood good 
proportion, who felt the special impor- 


lals are 


Was sO 


ings, “is the 
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CASA DE DONA MARIA LA BRAVA, SALAMANCA 


(Illustration from “Provincial Houses in Spain” 
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t 
it 
1 
I 


ir a pane 
colored til 
Catal Ith and a flourish 
when was still 
battling with the Moors; but it fell into 
during the Renaissance; hence 
its interesting houses are Gothic. A dis 
tinct | country house, a_ rural 
(jothic traditional with local masons, 1s 
found there. The old semi-fortified 
and farm houses often suggest a 
1. The patio is not a living room, 
\ndalusia, but a farmyard. The 
lower stories are heavily vaulted. Va 
lencia, lving south from Catalonia along 
the coast, is said to have more Moorish 
blood than any other province in Spain, 
but the important architecture seems to 
be largely Renaissance.. It is the only 
province in which thatched cottages are 
found. Aragon for the most part is a 
bleak, arid region. Brick work prevails 
with modern cornices and eaves. The 


mia had a wea 


ing architecture Castile 


obscurity 
type ot 
manor 
churel 
as in 


interesting types of its country 
houses are in the Pyrenean foothills, and 
show steeply and great 
Majorean 
monumental architecture is largely Ren- 
aissance of the 15th, 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. Contrary to the Castilian patio, 
which is wholly open to the sky, the 
Majorcan patios are partly built over, 
and have imposing open stairs on flat 
and stair loggias. The country 
shows more Italian than 
influence. The Majorcan 
masons, like the Catalan, are skilful work- 
men. The house walls are stuccoed, but 
not white-washed, as in Andalusia. They 
are effectively finished in an ivory tone, 
with bands of dull red. 

The Basque farm house is related to 
the mountain chalet of northern Europe. 
It has thick masonry and half timber 
walls. wooden balconies and wide, gently 
sloping roofs, for this northern coastal 
climate is relatively mild. 

‘rom whatever point you enter the 


sl] ping roots 


funnel-shaped chimneys. 


arches, 
residence 


Spanish 
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XV century Hos pital - VICH 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY HOSPITAL AT VICH, CATALONIA 
(Illustration from ‘Provincial Houses in Spain” 
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THE 
Spanish peninsula, you pass almost at 
once into a region of hills; then a laby- 
rinth of valleys, gorges and ravines; and 
finally emerge on a great central table- 
land, barred by the naked Sierras. This 
tableland is ¢ the land of castles. 
The Sierras cut it off from the tempering 
winds of 
and hard, the summers short and fiery. 
“Nine i winter three of 


astile, 


the sea. The winters are long 


months of and 
vs Havelock 


mn Spanish 


tecture with more complete and over 


manitested 


1 
it . 
it blas 


essential 


borrowed from 
vs Spanish, 
as well a 


is Castile. 


Concrete and Reinforced Concrete, b 
Walter Loring Webb, C.1 ind W. Her 
bert Gibson, B.S., C.E \ Condensed 
Practical Theatise on the Problems ot! 
Concrete Construction, Including Cement 
Mixtures, Tests, Beam and Slab Design, 
Construction Work, Retaining Walls, et: 
Chicago: American Technical Society, 
1924. x, 240 pp., illus. 4%x7 in. Leath 
erette. $2.00 


Steel Construction, by Henry Jackson 
Burt, C.E. A Text and Reference Book 
Covering the Design of Steel Frame 
work for Buildings. Chicago: American 
Technical Society, 1924 viii. 372 pp., 
illus. 4'%4x7 in. Leatherette. $2.50. 

This book gives 
in designing the structural 
buildings 


the facts and 
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Photographic 
Text by Clar 


English House Grounds. 
Views by Mabel Parsons; 
ence Fowler; Editor, Eugene Clute. 15 
East 40th Street, New York: Mabel Par- 
1924. 99 pp. 9x1134 in. Bound in 


$/ OU. 


sons, 1 
Boards 
an 
istrations 
examp captions 

resse 


Harry R. 


Manu: 


Wood-Finishing, by 
Peoria, Illinois: 
1924 177 pp., 


$1.50 


Collec- 


, 
Best 


The American House—Being a 
Illustrations and Plans of the 

1 Houses Built in 
States During the Last Few 
Charles S. Kee re, archi- 

U. P. C. Book Com- 

219 plate illus- 


+ 
il 

pe e7 c 

tn. s/ 


OU, 


Suburban 


Farm Houses, Small Chateaux and 
Country Churches in France, by Antonio 
Di Nardo With a Preface by Paul P 

; levelanc H. Jansen, 1924. 176 


Picturesqu 
] \ 


,orway, Fin! 


e Scandinavia 
‘ ind 


and Life f the Pee 


\rchitecture, 
f th ple. With 
Valdemar Rordam, 
Theodor Caspari 


New Yor k 


inds¢ ape 
Intré 
ist Klein 

lohanr 

1924 


Cloth $7.50 


duction by 


. . 
es Uhquist 


xxxiv, 2/2 pp., 


Picturesque North Africa — Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algeria, Morocco—Architecture, 
Landscape and Life of the People. With 
by Ernst Kuhnel New 
York: Brentano’s, 1924 xiv, 240 pp. 
Photographs by Lehnert & Landrock 
Cloth. $7.50 


Introduction 
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Churches of Rome, by Roger 
Thynne New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1924. xxxii, 460 pp., illus. 4%4x7 in. 
Cloth. $5.00 

An interesting, 
f the Churcl 


princi 


The 


chatty and well-informed tour 
the City of Rome, describing 
works of art in each, 
iations, as well as the 
and peculiarities. 


hes ot 


the tombs and 
satorical 


beauties 
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Manual of Office Practice for the Archi- 
tectural Worker, by Frederick J. Adams, 
A.I.A. A Concise Tabulation of Instruc- 
tions Covering the Routine of an Archi- 
tectural Office for the Information of the 
Workers Therein and All Others Having 
to Do With Building Construction. New 





York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1924. x, he } 
96 pp., illus. 5x7 Cloth. $1.25 , ) 
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Heat Transmission of Insulating Ma- ennsylvania. 634x9', in. 48 pp. Illustrated 
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ciety of Refrigerating Engineers, 1924 
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Lighting Fixtures, Exterior. Union 
Metal Exterior Lighting Fixtures, Entrance 
: 102? R tee Standards, Brackets and Newels. Book No. 
Annual Meeting, 1922, Revised. 114 pp., 
: @ 1 : ~ 54. The Union Met Manutacturing Cor 
illus xll oa Paper $2.00 5 ; oe 
\ pany, Cantot! Ohio Si xxlV in +4 


: ; | strated 


Organs. “A Periodical Presentation of 
Pipe Organ Progress.” Skinner Organ ¢ 


3 \ O44 Fift \ve nue Ne \\ Y« rk 
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eee eee ee: a Fans and Blowers. American “Sirocco” 
ngle pu tion, 1 Fans and Blowers. Bulletin No. 1801. 
se for This report should, theret American Blower Company, Detroit, Mic} 


John Francis Bentley, by 


“ . W. W. Scott Furniture, Built-in. “Architects’ Hand 
Ai ¢ rieft ew York (ha 1¢ 5 
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les) Scribd Book Peerless Built-in Furniture. Built 


ner’s Sons, 1924. Masters of Architecture Fintise Campeny. 2008 Sen Pu Aveune, 
Series 28 pp., 35 illustrations fron Berkeley, Californi 9x11 ! 22 pag 
photographs by F. R. Yerbury 714x10 Looseleaf Folder. Illustrate: 
n. B Boards. $2.50 

Chimney Pots. “Chimney Pots of Atlan- 
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Etchers: And Etching, Chapters in thi tic Terra Cotta.” Atlantic 
History of the Art Together with Tech pany, 350 Madison Avenue, New York ( 
1 (oe 


ical Explanations t Modern Artistic 8'2x1l in. 12 pp. Illustrated in ¢ 


as = . Mine Mill a = ae A Ne - Linoleum. “Pattern Book 1925.” Arm- 
Ork mega” agg ee Pig gee tet strong’s Linoleum—Felt Base Floor Cover- 
PI o . ibs a ings and Felt Base Rugs. Armstrong Cork 
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. f the technique of the art of etching itself. Bot Wall Finishes. Lucas Lu-Co-Flat—A 
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welee Wits nine a ane ite Company, Inc., Fourth and Race Streets, 
Pennells among the more than fifty etchings repro Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 354x854 in 8 
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— ian & O., L6G., 176%. Xi, 270 PP-» pany, Kewanee, Illinois. 6x9 in 16 pp. 
illus. 6'4x10% in. Cloth. $7.50 Illustrated 
There are many interesting books on London, ie we 
sis the one London book rated Db Consoles. “The New Luminous Stop 


Josey Pennell. The drawings were made in 1908 


Console.” Estey Organ Company, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. 6x9 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
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American Colonial Architecture — Its 
Origin and Development—by Joseph Racks, Steel—‘‘The Maforco Line of All 
Jackson. Philadelphia: David McKay Co., Steel Racks Market Forge Company, 
1924. viii, 228 pp., illus. 5'%4x8 in. Cloth. Fverett, Massachusetts. 84x11" in. 40 pp. 


$2.00. Illustrated 


American Landscape’ Architecture, Hardware—‘Sliding and Folding Parti- 
edited by P. H. Elwood, Jr., A.S.L.A tion Door Hardware.” Catalog No. 40. 
New York: The Architectural Book Pub- Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company, 
lishing Co., Inc., 1924. xx, 194 pp., illus \urora. Illinois. 8%x1l1 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
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Architect, Alfred F, Priest, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Glendale Sanitarium, Glendale, Cal. Interior walls and white woodwork are painted with Barreled Sunlight 


In the West Coast’s finest sanitarium — 
this smooth, lustrous, washable paint finish 


ALLS and woodwork of 

corridors, stairways, kitch 
ens, dormitories, bathrcoms, etc., 
in the big Glendale Sanitarium 
are painted with Barreled Sun 
light, white or light-tinted. The 
unusual qualities which deter 
mined this choice explain why 
Barreled Sunlight is being speci 
fied today for use in all types of 
fine modern buildings — hotels, 
schools, hospitals, clubs, homes 


In appearance, Barreled Sun- 





] anteed to remain white longer 
than any gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, applied un- 
der the same conditions. 


One coat of Barreled Sunlight 
is usually enough over a previous- 
ly light-painted surface. Where 
more than one coat is required, 
use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


This paint flows on so readily — 
with brush or spray—that labor 
cost is held to a minimum. 


Sold in 55 and 30 gallon churn- 





light challenges comparison. ‘+ - — 
Ground to the finest degree, it 
gives a satin-smooth, handsom«e 
finish, deeply lustrous without 
glare. A finish that can be used 
in place of enamel—yet it costs 
less than enamel, is easy to apply and 
covers better 


the walls assures long-lasting 
trous cleanliness 


In durable cleanliness, Barreled 
Sunlight is unique. Its non-porous sur 
face can't hold dirt. It washes like tile, 
and repeated washings will not wear 
it away. 

In J/asting cleanliness, Barreled 
Sunlight stands supreme. Made by 
the exclusive Rice Process, it is guar THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


In the corridors of the Glendale 
Sanitarium, Barreled Sunlight on 





equipped steel drums, and in cans 
from !2 pintto5 gallons. Easily 
Nisa tinted any desired shade. 

See our complete catalog in 

Sweet’s Architectural or Engi- 

neering Catalog. Send the coupon for 

sample panel and booklet ‘*3 Questions 
Answered ”’ including specifications. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CoO. 
Factory and Main Offices 


22 DUDLEY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd 
San Francisco—38 O'Farrell Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 






U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO 
al I e e | 22 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I 


Please send us a sample panel of Barreled Sunlight and your booklet 
3 Questions Answered ”’ including specifications 
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A few architects who use 


Bonded Floors Service 


Donn Barber 

Alfred C. Bossom 

R. F. Felchlin 

Cass Gilbert 

Albert Kahn 

McKim, Mead & White 


Mead & Hamilton 
John Russell Pope 
Starrett & Van Vleck 
Wight & Wight 
Stone & Webster 
Yorke & Sawyer 
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Whether the contrasts of colored linoleum or tile floors suit the 
decorative needs of the particular building you are planning, or 
you prefer the quiet simplicity of solid colors; whether low cost 
is an absolute requirement or not; in any case you can be assured of 
abiding satisfaction. 

Choose a responsible contractor to carry out your specification 
one who is big enough to handle your work, wherever it may be, 
with a regular force of trained workmen. Choose a contractor who 
is in business to stay and who can point to a record of satisfactory 
completed work in all types of buildings. Choose a contractor who 
uses floor materials of the highest grade, which the manufacturer 
can guarantee and the contractor can bond. 


Make the Bonded Floors Company your contractor and you fill 
all these requirements. Besides, you have for the asking the assist- 
ance of our designers and flooring engineers in planning your floors. 

Write any of our offices for literature, working specifications, or 
information on a specific problem. We are at your service. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Division of Congoleum - Nairn Inc. 


Manufacturers Engineers Contractors 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia - Cleveland - Detroit - 


Los Angeles . . . e 


Chicago - Kansas City 
Distributors in other principal cities 


San Francisco 
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A Surety Bond against repair expense, issued by the U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 


is obtainable with every floor installed according to Bonded Floors specifications. 
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“Now that’s what every screen door needs” 
—a Corbin Screen Door Check 


O often the little things in a house 

become constant irritations when 
they are the very ones that could please 
and serve the most. 


When architecture is thorough enough 
to do well the important things, it is 
usually thoughtful enough to foresee 
the need of little things. 


What a 


For instance, Screen Doors. 
nuisance they 

can be. How 
useless, unless 


New York 


¢ 9 - 
°° Oo 
— .___Lis_ it ____aa_ an a SSM CO rr rr 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
Chicago 


they screen— unless they shut—unless 
they close without annoying slams, 
bangs and creaks. 

To equip them with Screen Door 
Checks of Good Hardware—Corbin, 
in the beginning, is to make them useful 
as well as a joy to live with. 

It is a little thing for architects to 
think about—but a service that every 
owner will 
pleasantly re- 
member. 


SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
1849) CONNECTICUT 


Philadelphia 
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Spring keeps constant 
pressure on special 
molded ring 
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a 
| Spirat disc engaging | 
| threadoft large diameter 
Provides quick opening 
and high lift bur pre 

| vents valve trom “un 

[ winding.” 





ee — 
| Dise holder of drawn 

brass, insuring unitorm 
ity and true seat 
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1¢ omposition disc of 
highest quality 





ARCO 


Packless Valve is made for 


| 
steam, water, and vapor | fractional | : 


No. 988 


Non-breaking compe: | 
sition handle will not 
work loose One 







smooth turn opens | 


valve 


“ Leakproof” Seaniaitin | 








Special molded ring 
with metal core held 
under compression by 
spring 













laung hole is drilled 
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here 
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tvpe ). Angle, corner, globe patterns. 


Round or lever handle. 


ntroducing the 


ARCO 


PACKLESS VALVE 


HE demand for packless radi- 
ator valves is a direct reflex of 
the desire on the part of every 
architect to protect his clients from 
the annoyance and expense of periodic 
repacking of the old-fashioned valves. 


For twenty years we have clung to 
the conviction that the ‘‘stuffing 
box’’ type of valve—as a radiator 
attachment—must give place to ons 
which would eliminate leakage and 
would not require repacking. 


This news Arco Packless Valve is the 
culmination of many years of study 
and experiment. It is quick opening, 
smooth turning, good looking, non- 
leaking. Yet with all these refine 
ments, Arco Packless Valves are so 
reasonabiy priced that they may be 
specified even for the moderate jobs 
where cost is a serious consideration. 


We shall be glad to send complete 
letails and roughing-in dimensions 
to any architect on request. 








r - . _j J 
—— —— _— a > = = — 
| AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
| [pea Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need i 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept. S Buffalo, N. Y. | 
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Where. Appalachian Is Quarried 


Appalachian Tennessee marble is obtained 
from this country’s most strategic marble iF 


shipping point. It is shipped at commodity 4 
rates, for marble has been manufactured 
here for over sixty years. i 


A new quarry is now being opened though 
the present huge Appalachian quarries have 
marble actually in sight that will not be ex- 
hausted within a century. 


Twelve 115-foot high, 50-ton derricks, + 
sixty drills, six chandlers, a six hundred a 
horse-power boiler plant and duplicate air 
compressors driven by Corliss engines af- 
ford facilities for routing without delay all f 
interior marble orders through from quarry ‘ 
to mill to railroad cars. 
The company has created a reserve supply 

of marble, by storing part of its production, a 
to doubly assure quick delivery to marble 
buyers. : 





APPALACHIAN MARBLE COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE~ Producers exclusively of Sincere Marble TENNESSEE 




















hree Carloads Daily 


The 15-acre Appalachian mill property is 
equipped to turn out daily three carloads of 
finished interior marble. 


No mill delays can be caused by break- 
downs for the mill has two units, each an in- 
dependent plant, and duplicate equipment 
throughout. Here are 36 gang saws, 10 
rubbing beds and twice as much finishing 
machinery as is actually required for the 
sawing capacity. More than half of all the 
finished interior Tennesseé marble manu- 
factured in the Knoxville district is turned 
out by the Appalachian mill. 


Huge production, modern equipment, ef- 
ficient methods have made Appalachian not 
only a Tennessee marble which can_ be 
quickly obtained, but an interior marble 
which is reasonably priced. 

Blue prints and plans, sent for cost esti- 
mate, receive the immediate attention of the 
Appalachian Service Department. 


APPALACHIAN MARBLE COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE ~ Producers exclusively of Sincere Marble TENNESSEE 
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n Anaconda — 
Installation 


For the new Allerton Club, North 
Michigan Ave. and Huron St., 
Chicago, Murgatroyd & Ogden. 
Architects, specified and used 


Anaconda Brass Pipe. 
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Permanent identification of every 


length of Anaconda Brass Pipe is 
provided by the trade-mark rolled in 
the metal. This trade-mark is not 


applied until tests more severe than 


eee 


actual service prove the pipe struc- 


. 
e“~4% . 
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turally sound and physically perfect. 


Its quality is absolutely guaranteed. 
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THE AMERICAN Brass COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


o AS, 
» 4: a 
; = 
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Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
New Toronto, Oot 


-@eaeeew @ 42 & mm ew & « 
st 
ote. 


Offices and Agencies: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadeiphia, Providence Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnan, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco 


PW ure on TY, Conn., ‘Buflalo, N y sHastings- on- Hudson, NY. 
Kenosha, Wis 


ANACONDA BRASS PIPE | 


Installed by leading Plumbing Contractors 


we 4 


Seared 
etc 
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Residence of E. A. Whiteway, River Forest, Ilhnois. Orlando von Gunten, Architect 


Roofed with Imperiat Spanish Tiles in Dull Green. 


A ROOF of permanent beauty Ludowici-Celadon Company have 
need no longer be denied the client removed IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles 
who must build on a modest scale. from the list of building luxuries. 
The improved methods of the Ask us for comparative figures. 


[M@paRial 


Roofing Tiles 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


104 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 
565 Fifth Avenue - New York, 


+ 
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KOHLER sink is as fine and beautiful a fixture as 
ever adorned a kitchen. The grace of line for which 
Kohler Ware is noted, the superb, immaculately white 
enamel—these qualities are as marked in every Kohler sink 
as in the finest Kohler built-in bath or pedestal lavatory. 


Kohler sinks are made in every desirable style. And now, 
for the most massive twin-drainboard sink as well as for 
the smaller models, Kohler offers an improved concealed 
sink bracket which insures a perfect installation without 
legs—the manner most frequently recommended by 
architects who make a special study of modern kitchen 
arrangement. 





Whatever the fixture selected, your client can instantly 
identify it as of Kohler quality by looking for the name 
“Kohler, unobtrusively fused into the enamel. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES IN rRtnA Cra. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Enameled Plumbing Ware 








ects KNOW 


Quality That Is In- Built 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 


rer 


W 


2562 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Look for the 
McCray Name PI 
‘ 1 1] ‘ , 
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“TERRA COTTA ¢@ “He 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE” 
The first permanently bound work presenting a compre- 
hensive survey of the Terra Cotta Architecture of early 
Italy. 
This volume contains 200 full page plates devoted entirely 
to illustration of old Italian precedent. 


It is offered at the nominal price of $3.00. Copies will be 


sent on approval to architects, draftsmen and students of 
architecture. Address 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 
19 WEST 44th STREE1 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Tue problem of providing correct light for to- 
day’s commercial building can be solved only 
Pty tes by careful consideration of light itself. Light 
ientifica installed. must needs be brilliant, but its brilliancy must 
pas, Aochiteste and nevertheless be free from the glare which fosters 
harsh, confusing Shadow. Glar 


combine to ca 








ise eve-strain and body fatigu 
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h alth and working capacity The 
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( 
he specification of glassware 
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Monax Grass, **The Shadow Chaser”’ sprays 
light wntformly in all directions yet absorbs al- 
2 most none of it. A wide variety of design per- 

har- 





ie 





os 





’ 


1 
mits specification of glassware that will 
monize with any interior. 


: Have “ur he fication riter send for illustrated 


and rose ronda pecificaliton Sheet in read ¢jorm 


MACBETH-EVANS GLASS COMPANY 
(Eastern Divi n) 
CHARLEROI, PENNSYLVANIA 


ONAX GLASS 


for Commercial Lighting 
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A window frame 


A winpow frames thousands of 


changing pictures—the intimate 
charm of a garden, the vista of a 
curving road, the first faint flush 
Plan that 


your client may view the pageant 


of green in the spring. 


of the seasons through the per- 
fect clarity of Plate Glass. The 
surfaces of Plate Glass are flat, 
parallel and polished. ‘Chey present 
no obstruction to the eye. The 
wavy distortions of ordinary win- 
dow glass are notably absent in 
Plate Glass. Viewed from the 
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is a picture frame 


outside, Plate Glass enhances the 
appearance of any house. Its bril- 
liant surface is quickly and easily 
cleaned. It adds beauty and dis- 
tinction wherever used. 

To glaze a house, large or small, 
with Plate Glass costs less than 
one per cent of the total cost of the 
house, and it invariably pays for 
itself in increased selling or rent- 
ing value. Specify Plate Glass. 
It costs but little more than ordi- 
nary glass, yet it is far superior. 


Pirate Grass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 





SA 
THE ARISTOCRAT 
OF LIGHTING UNITS 
IKE gems mounted in precious metal wrought by master 


craftsmen, Sol-Lux luminaires enchant the eye with their 
lustrous beauty 


And as the gems, themselves beautiful, lend charm to their 
wearer, so Sol-Lux luminaires enhance the interior motif of the 
structures they adorn 


A muilk-white globe, plain or with artistic decoration, 1s 
suspended from a hanger of unusual design. Together they form 
a unit unbroken in symmetry of contour This 1s Sol-Lux, the 
aristocrat of lighting units 


Westinghouse 





| 


i 


WOKS) 


TUKAIL 


IN RESERVE 


When the evening shadows lengthen, the soft light radiating 
trom Sol-Lux luminaires creates a warmth of cheerfulness that 
beautifies the buildings in which they hang. In addition to 
superior lighting quality, it can truly be said of Sol-Lux luminaires 
that they possess beauty in reserve 

Our Illuminating Engineering Bureau 1s ready to serve you 
without obligation—to help you with your lighting problems 
Wnite us for a copy of Circular 1712, Better Light For Better 
Buildings. It should be on your desk 

Westincuouse Erectric & Manuracturinc Company 
RGE TTER WORKS SOUTH BEND, (INDIANA 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the United States 
ind Foregn Countrie 


Luminaires 


Is 
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se Switchboard for Buildings 


Safeguarding Your Reputation 


N specifying materials, you naturally choose 
those which will safeguard your reputation. 


The heart of the light and power system of a build- 


ing is the switchboard. A lighting system that is off 
when most needed, or elevators not running when 
the rush hour comes, would be a direct reflection 
on both the architect and the RaitnCnanes: 


Westinghouse switchboards safeguard you. They 
are dependable. The ae = durability of 
our switching equipment assures uninterrupted ser- 
vice and long life, while Westinghouse meters are 
1eliable and accurate. 


Expert Westinghouse engineers have left nothing 
undone to give you switchboards that will add to 
y our prestige. 
WestinGHouse Exectric & MANuFACTURING CoMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH * PENNSYLVANIA 


s Offices in All Principal Citie f the United States 
nd Foreign Chiscieine 


Westinghouse 
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Azay-le-Rideau Chateau and Window 
Department Indre et Loire, Prowince of Touraine, France. 
Architect Etienne Rousseau, French Renaissance, 1516-1524. 

, ,’ 


HE richly carved windows seen in so many nating in the choice of window glass as their 
of the charming chateaus of old France forebears were in’ the choice of motifs and 


furnish a wealth of material and inspiration to structural material. 


present day craftsmen. Yet it is a notable fact T) 
i¢ 


glass made by the American Window 


that the glass used in these windows was coarse ss . ‘ ; : 
B Glass Company is amazingly free from defects 


and imperfect——lacking the refinements so mani- and graded to the highest standards. If you 


fest in the ornamental details. specify our glass, we will follow up the installa- 


Glass-making in those days was a crude hand- tion without expense to you, and report te you 


blown affair, The product can hardly be com- whether the window glass furnished is the kind, 


, es . quality and thickness you specified. 
pared in clearness, brilliance and strength with eae, , ; I 


the better machine-made window glass of today. Write us for our free booklet on Window Glass 
oa ‘ ais ‘ No 26-Al containing U. S. Government Master 
The architects of this century are as discrimi- Specifications and other useful information. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


World's Largest Producer of Window Glas 





Gas Heating is 
Desirable in the Very 
Large Home, too— 


Fine interior furnishings and decorating 
are unblemished by soot or an oily film, 
as with other fuels. 

No unsightly traces of dirty fuel de 
liveries are left on the drive ways and at 
‘window openings. 


A new cleanliness is noticeable within 
the house and without. 


And the heating plant in operation 
requires not even a glance for weeks at a 


! 
time: 
Is there any help or co-operatior 


our engineers can give you 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY 


80 East 72nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


BRYANT;HEATING | 


for Hot Water ~*°?~ Steam or Vapor 
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Breaking Light Into Aare erect: eee eas 


ilar disk of 
he right posi 


Infinite Atoms aos 5 PSs arte tae 


refiectors are made 

and produced under 

and are therefore not 
th lamp 1s to th ‘ co - ] ~t . . ‘ to be confused with the ordinary glass 
he lamy the naked eve a solid ray, a direct, piercing beam. Thay axe vassanttieatie aaa 
half the rays from an incandescent lamp go up; inteed not to peel, check or crack 


is exactly what Perfeclite does Light as generated »V 


half go down int heat generated by the lamp. 


llustrates Perfeclite 


Phese ravs are more than half wasted by absorption 

the older or by discolored ceiling. In Perfeclite there 
is a t ot mirrors which catches these upward rays and 
redirects them downward 


But these rays still glare. And the glare is taken out by Per- 
teclite by means of two exclusive Perfeclite features. First, 
an extraordinarily wide reflector directs the rays over the 
entire inner surface of the globe Second, the globe is a 
special glass, cellular-like, which breaks up the rays into 
infinite atoms of light 


in even, mellow | yread ov : id working plane 
glare, thou oom I I ords, a perfect distribu 


Perf 
é 
w we sell ti It tells al 


riure manufacturing, Sent free 


THE PERFECLITE COMPANY, 5518 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


ERE’'S a complete gym unit Fitter, 

' ; ‘ globe guard, each especially de 

. é ; signed for the rough and tumble of 

~ ; athletics Rigid iron cross members, 
A s , with rugged wing nuts hold guard in- 


dependently of fitter Equipped with 
the exclusive VPerfeclite mirror re 


SHE NAME OF BETTER LIGHTIENG flector and globe 
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The Best Test For A Water System 


HE hot summer months reveal the true worth of a water 
supply system. More water is demanded for the home and 
grounds than any other season of the year. 


The peak of hot-spell requirements must be considered when 


planning an adequate water system. Numerous factors must be 
analysed; requirements anticipated; and the right system for the 
conditions selected. 


This organization is ready at all times to cooperate with architects 
and owners in the correct planning of water supply systems. Send 
for catalog and full information. There is no obligation. 


THE DEMING COMPANY, Established 1880, SALEM, OHIO 


y, WATER 
SYSTEMS 


UN 


Hill till 


i 


A Deming Triplex 
Power Pump capable 
of delivering 413 gal- 
jJonsperminute. Other 
Triplex pumps range 
in capacities from 
5.67 gallons to 965 
gallons per minute. 
Complete information 
is containedin catalog. 


Send for it. 
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oughout industri ‘merica, wherever a denand exists for floors that must with- 
the maximum of rou use and abuse, eins of conditions, Kreolite Wood 
Blocks are recognized as ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy 


lake as an example the printing industry where floors are subjected to tremendous 
strain when giant presses are running at terrific speed. Kreolite Wood Block Floors 
have solved their problems. 
















Crowell Publishing C Chicago Tribune 

Hearst Publishing Co New York Tribune 

(ainn & Co Chicago Herald & Examiner 
Ihe Detroit Free Press Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors are made from thoroughly 
soned timber. No block is used that has not been air 
lried for over a year. Wet or dry, hot or cold, Kreolite 


Wood Block Floors meet all conditions 


We will be glad to supply you with 


ull information regarding the various 


tvpes of Kreolite Wood Blocks manu- 


factured at your request. 


THE JENNISON- 
WRIGHT COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches in Al] Large Cities 














Wherever There Is Foot Traffic—Specify 


The outstanding fact about Moulding’s MOULDING’S 


T-M-bB Flooring is its adaptability to all 
types of buildings. It has those qualities 
which give it permanency—a factor neces- 
sary wherever there is foot traffic. It also 


. . . . . ( = — —a 
has certain special qualities which make it FLOORING 


an ideal floor for use wherever the require- 
ments are unusual. 


SCHOOLS prefer T-M-P because it is quiet Its tenance it is the 


resilient rubber-like surface is never slippery economical floor 


the market. 
HOSPITALS prefer T-M-B because it is hygienic 


and does not harbor germs or vermin. It is dust Moulding’s 1 


In installation and n 
most 


lan 


on 


M-B 


less and easily cleaned. Flooring never deterio 
rates, shrinks, expands, 


OFFICE BUILDINGS prefer T-M-B because it or’ becomes loose 
retains its newness Damaged areas are repaired 


INVISIBLY bv merely adding new T-M-B ma Write 


terial to the affected part. 


OUTDOOR AREAS—T-M-B is waterproof and 


is the ideal floor for exposed areas or rooms below 


or 


mformation 


grade. 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK COMPANY 


133 West Washington Street Grand Central Terminal Building 


Chicago, IIl. New York City 
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opment, from the pre-machinery 

era to these days of mass produc- 
tion, quality has served to distinguish 
certain products in their respective 
fields That PEELLE Freight Elevator 
Doors are considered the premier prod- 
uct of their field is evidenced by their 
installation in the buildings of finest 
concerns all over America. A few of 
these are demonstrated by the trade 
marks illustrated. 


PEELLE Doors save time and labor and 
avoid accidents, year after year, by their 
efficiency, dependability, economy and 
safety of operation Write for catalog, 
describing the counter-balanced and 


other types of PEELLE Doors. 
THE PEELLE COMPANY : Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia and 12 other cities 


[ every period of industrial devel- 


SVE LT. 


wy 
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“Costs Less’”’ 


The Sykes Steel Integral Door Buck and 
Trim has found favor with architects in 
home, hotel, and office building construct- 
ion, because it costs less, is sanitary and fire- 
proof, and eliminates expensive labor in 
installing. 


The frame is simply set in place, and the 
masonry built up around it, locking it se- 
curely with a special anchor and forming 
a further positive lock by forcing the plas- 
ter between the wall and the trim into the 
lock angle. 


Complete information is given in our 
folders Nos. 34, 134, and 234. You should 
have them for your files, and we will be 
glad to send them to you upon request. 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


2300 West 58th Street - CHICAGO 














| THE NEW SHERMAN HOTEL, CHICAGO, USES SYKES INTEGRAL DOOR BUCK AND TRIM 
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>SERVA 
VARN 


After sixteen years, the original finish, «3 8” 


Preservative Varnish, still beautifies and 

preserves the trim of the McCormick 

Building. Its durability has kept upkeep 

costs down and eliminated the upset of re- 

painting. ‘This varnish beautities your build- 

ingsand lowers clients’ maintenance costs. 
The Prate & Lambert Architectural Service Department is at 


service. Let us help you with “urd d-finishing probi ems. 
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The Purest Iron Made 


“Make Comparative Analyses 


\ 
/, 


NN 
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RMCO> Ingot Iron is 

made to supply a defi- 

nite need — rust-resistance. 

It is long lasting because it 

is practically free from rust 
promoting impurities. 


5. 
“\..\ 
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ARMCO Ingot Iron is the 
purest iron made. Its high 
purity secured by an adapta- 
tion of the Open Hearth 
process gives it uniformity 
and durability. 


mega ga gee” we 
~ ea-gg=aggeagy ) geueggm” ve /. 


i 
| 
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The Roosevelt Building (shown 
here) is one of hundreds of 
modern office buildings where 
ARMCO Ingot Iron is proving its 
durability. All the sheet metal 
work of this building, except the 
window frames, is made of 


The Roosevelt Building ARMCO Ingot Iron. 
VONNEGUT, BOHN, AND MUELLER 


Designing Architects 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY We 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
(Export) 


ij 








ARMCO International Corporation—Cable ldress—ARMCO, Middletow: ingot Iron 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Name 


Middletown, Ohio. Street 
Send me your form for the sheet City 
metal specification. State 
(Architectural Record 6/1/25) 
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The advantages of a RUBBERSTONE floor 
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RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING--ST 


Ts. mammoth Railway Exchange Building of 
St. Louis has Rubberstone Tile Flooring in the ee 
Sel 2 eae RUBBERSTONE 
18 elevators that handle the passenger traffic to 


the offices rILE FLOORING 
\fter twenty months, the daily tread of 30,000 peo 
ple leaves it practically the same as when installed 
What better proof 1s possible of Rubberstone’s ability 


to stand up under severe service: 
Rubberstone aiso makes an ideal Office and ¢ 
dor floor. Its smooth, resilient surface is quiet 


n 
ana 


comfortable under-foot, non-absorptive and easy to 
keep clean Being ductile, traffic tends to smoot}! 
out marks or small dents made by heavy furniture or 
abnormal use 


For the Office, it makes a dignified floor; for th 

_ ‘ S4 oor: for th ; ; 
Bile, . DESCRIPTION 
Corridors and Elevators, a floor that withstands 
severe on fhe RUBBERSTONE Flooring is made 
evere traffic, in tile form by the skillful blending 
f high grade asphalts, asbestos, fibre 
para rubber and non-fading coloring 
pigments 


ser'oun RUBBERSTONE. CORPORATION 


CATALOGUE 


recutize ) re? > ‘ ya. oo Furnished in tan jlive greer terra 
Executive Offices 1400 Broadway, New York cotta red, dark brown and black 


Chicago Philadelphia The tile comes in four sizes 67°x6"" 
: : 12°°212 12°°x24 amd = 12°°x3¢ 
Page 4% list ut m fri ipa ities either 1-8’ or 3-18’ thick 


DUBBERSTONE FLOORS 


“Axa FOR PERMANENCE Gw 
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ITRIFIED brick walks and drive- 
ways never need to apologize for 
themselves. They never get shabby or 
run-down-at-the-heels. They are al- 
ways pleasing to the eye in color and 


texture. That is why they are the 
right and proper completing details in 
the setting of fine residences, public 
buildings and modern commercial 
and industrial structures. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Engineers Building Cleveland, Ohi 


VITRIFIED 
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How about “Kayser para la belleza’”? 


The advertising manager for Julius 
Kayser answered her city phone. 
“Oh, hello Mr. Todd. Yes, I know 
the closing date’s the fourth and the 
plate must catch the boat, but the copy 
isn’t ‘O.K.” yet. Everything's passed 
on but the headline. Hold the wire a 
minute and I'll see what I can do.”’ 


Setting down the receiver of the city 
phone, the manager turned to the 
P-A-X telephone at her elbow. Two 
quick spins of its dial gave her a di- 
rect and instant connection with the 
manager of the foreign department. 
‘Miss Walton speaking. Will you 
give me an‘QO.K.’ on that Spanish ad? 
How about ‘Kayser para la belleza’ 
for the headline? - - - - Yesitisina 
hurry. It has to catch tomorrow’s boat 
- - +--+ You do? All right, thanks.”’ 


Snapping down the P-A-X receiver, 
she leaned back to the city phone. 


‘*All right, Mr. Todd, run the head- 


line as it is, ‘para la belleza.’ You're 


welcome. Goodbye.”’ 


Via the P-A-X outside callers may talk 
to your client's organization through 
him. While they hold the city wire he 
can dial any individual or department 
and get the information they want. 
No embarrassing delays while his 
messenger wanders about seeking the 
right man. No necessity for calling 
back. Service like this builds good- 
will and keeps business moving. 


For 24 hours a day the P-A-X han- 
dles all intercommunication calls in- 
stantly, accurately and automatically. 
Besides saving time for everybody it 
actually pays for itself by saving op- 


erators’ salaries. 


Kavser is enthusiastic about their 
»~A-X. So are nearly 2000 other im- 
portant organizations in every field 
of business. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cleveland, Cuyahoga Bldg. Representatives in all principal cities. /m Canada 
ern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer St., Montreal, P.Q. A broad— 
Norfolk House, Norfolk St., 
Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., Sydney 


I elephone Co . 
1ustralia— Automatic Telephones, Ltd., 


Branch Offices: New York, 21 E. 40th St.; 
—North- 
International Automatic 


Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. /n 


-A-X 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Automatic Electric Company is the originator of P-A-X and is the only organiza- 
tion in the United States manufacturing interior telephone equipment under this 
trademark. Its use by any other company is absolutely unauthorized. 


cTROWGER 
’ 
‘ 


AUTomat! 


The P-A-X is a private 
automatic telephone ex 
change built of the same 
Strowger type of Auto- 
matic telephone equipment 
heing so widely adopted 
for city service. Besides 
itsfundamental use for in- 
teriortelephony, the P-A-X 
includes and co-ordinates 
such services as code call, 
conference, executive's pri- 
ority, emergency alarm, 
etc. It meets allintercom- 
munication needs. 





Too much trouble/ 


_ 1) much trouble to snap on the 
safety belt! That’s one ot the reasons 
why the insurance rate for window 
cleaners in Ohio, for example, is $20 pet 
$100 payroll as against $3.30 for telegraph 
linesmen and S for the men who paint 
sky-signs. And the rates all over the 
country are much the same. The answer 
is—follow the example of leading archi- 
tects in the largest cities, and specify 
“Willams” Reversible Window Fixtures, 
which permit of cleaning entirely from 
the inside with the operater standing on 
the floor. In addition to the safety factor 
“Williams” Fixtures are well made and 
properly fitted, operate very easily and 


afford much superior ventilation. 


WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 


East 37th Street at Perkins Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





OO 


BATCHELDER TILES 


sl 


Ff sane ecrenmne9e Tiles are primarily artistic in their conception. Their rich, 
soft tones and distinctive designs add a subtle variation of color and texture 
to the Italian type of mantel shown above. 

BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 
2633 Artesian Street, Los Angeles 101 Park Avenue, New York City ” 
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Ideal Rib Lath is One Product In a Complete 
Line of Good Fireproofing Materials 


Mahoning Metal Lath Youngstown Corner Bead Youngstown Pencil Channel 

Zee Stucco Lath Sharon Base Bead YPS Expanded Metal 

Protex Corner Bead Sharon Channel ¥PS Copper Steel Coal Doors 
Parker Corner Bead Youngstown Box Channel Y PS Copper Steel Basement Windows 


Manufactured By 
THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
256 University Road Warren, Ohio 
New York Boston Detroit Chicago 


Los Angeles Philadelphia San Francisco 


See Sweet’s Catalog, 19th Edition, pages 293 to 
295, or write for complete date on the YPS Line 
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Templett Flower Shoppe, Cleveland. Architect: Harlen E. Shimmin 


Notice how the beauty of walls 
and furnishings is strengthened 
by the colorful floor of Goodyear 


Rubber Tile. 


In addition to possessing a high 
decorative value Goodyear Flooring 
is resilient and comfortable to walk 
on. A special compounding proc- 
ess makes it tough, long wearing 
and easy to clean. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
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Architects and interior designers 
will find Goodyear Flooring emi- 
nently suitable for use in shops, 
banks, homes, hotels, schools, offices 
and other public buildings. 


On request we will gladly send you 
a sample and booklet giving color 
suggestions, dimensions and speci- 
fication data on Goodyear Flooring. 


Address Goodyear, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodyear Mzans Good W ear 
Le 
pS 

Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Joa, 


RUBBER FLOORING 








Ripolin Enhances the Dining Room 
With Its Distinctive Beauty 


For the decorating of their most formal 
banquet halls as well as their residential 
dining rooms, European architects have 
specified Ripolin for more than forty years. 
Wherever the rich delicate enameled 
effects, so typical of foreign interiors, are 
desired, this original Holland enamel is 
the architects first choice. 


It has been the distinctive beauty 
of this-old world Holland enamel 
that has appealed to the architects of 
America. And when it was found that 
Ripolin. beauty was coupled with un- 
usual durability; that Ripolin surfaces 
could be washed with soap and water 
repeatedly; that painting once with 


America needed an enamel like Ripolin —thec's why we secured the manu- 
facturing rights from The Ripolin Company in Holland. My friends rel! me 
we have done 2 real service to the paint and warmeh industry 

And any manufacturer worth his salt has a sincere desire to be of service 


Cal. $4 a 


RIPOLIN 


Ripolin was better than painting two ot 
three times with ordinary enamels; the 
use of Ripolin developed a “new world” 
charm, all its own. 

Wherever you may desire the “many 
ways better” enamel effects, you can 
specify Ripolin with profit to yourself 
and profit to your clients. 


HIS destun is the inrer 

national identification 
mark of genuine Ripolin 
Enamel. All Europe knows 
this famous Ripolin erade- 
mark. The secret process 
of making Ripolin was die 
covered im Hollend over 
thirty years ago. Since that 
time Ripolip has been used 
throughout the civileed 
world. 


Re 8 8 ee 
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The Glidden Company 
Cleveland 


Heath & Milligae Mfg. Compan 
Checago 
Adams & Elting ‘Company 
Chicago 


Campbell Paint & Varnish Company 
| St. Louis 


T. L. Blood & Companys 
Se. Peul 


The American Paint Works 
New Orleans 


Twin City Varnish Company 
St. Paul 
| The Forest City Paine & Varnish Co. 
Cleveland 
The A. Witheim Company 
Reading 


Nubian Paint & Varnish Company 
Chicago 


In Canada; 
| The Glidden Co., Led., Toronto, Ont 


Prevadome 





The unrivalled charm of 


SLATE 


‘ ‘ 
olor with restraint 
l of the individualist 


texture, and torm, that inspiratio 
ndertfullv beautiful works of contempo 
edium beyond compare, 


om 


TERRACE and PORCH FLOORING GARDEN WALKS SLATE TILE 
WINDOW SILLS GARDEN SEATS RASE COPING STEPS, ETC. 


enwome (7) J.W. WILLIAMS SLATE G fgg) years 


UILDING POULTNEY 
¥ (A VERMONT CORPORATION) = 3 
EasTONPA JEYF) prRopucERS OF HIGHEST QUALITY [Pt VERMONT 
SLATE ROOFS AND SLATE SPECIALTIES : 


Archiledurel Service Department: 103 Park YAve, NeoNk 
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Above, Detail of Motion Picture Theatre, Chicago Heights, Ill., Henry L. Newhouse, Architect; at left, 
Iris Motion Picture Theatre, Los Angeles, California, Frank Meline Co., Designers and Builders; at right, 
Motion Picture Theatre, Columbus, Ohio, Tresselt & Bassett, Architects 


Face Brick and “The Movies” 


N ALL parts of the country—in the met- 

ropolitan centers, in the cities and in the 
smaller towns—architects have selected 
face brick as the most adaptable material 
for motion picture theatres. 

The skill and versatility they have 
shown in the handling of this plastic mate- 
rial for this purpose is but another evidence 
of the artistic possibilities of face brick. 


You will find many splendid examples of 


the modern use of face brick in “Architec- 


tural Details in Brickwork,” a portfolio of 
more than a hundred halftone plates, issued 
in three series, each enclosed in a folder 
ready for filing. This series will be sent, 
postpaid, to any architect making request 
on his office stationery. 

“English Precedent for Modern Brick 
work,”a 100-page book, beautifully illustrat- 
ed with halftones and measured drawings 
of Tudor and Georgian types and American 
adaptations, sent postpaid for two dollars. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1756 Peoples Life Building - Chicago, Illinois 
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Byzantine Architecture 
Faithfully Rendered In 


SAINT MARK’S of Venice, built in the eleventh century, and the 


great church of Hagia Sophia, built by Justiania in the sixth cen- 


tury, lent inspiration for the attractive building shown above. The 
architects selected Acme face brick from our Perla, Arkansas, plant to 
build walls that reflect the true spirit and beauty of their Byzantine 


design. 


Six large Acme-owned and operated plants enable us to give prompt 
delivery on any quantity of face brick to correctly render designs 
of any period. 


* 
Acme Brick Company 
VANUFACTURERS 
PLANTS OWNED AND OPERATED: 
nnetts, Texas Cleveland, Oklahoma Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Denton, Texas Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Perla, Arkansas 
OFFICES AND DISPLAY ROOMS: 


Abilene, Texas Fort Worth, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 
Amarillo, Texas Galveston, Texas New Orleans, La Tulsa, Okla. 
Beaumont, Texas Houston, Texas Oklahoma City, Okla. Waco. Texas 

Dallas, Texas Lake Charles, La Port Arthur, Texas Wichita Falls, Texas 
Fort Smith, Ark, Little Rock, Ark. San Antonio, Texas 


Make Our Display Rooms YOUR Workshop for Solving Color Schemes 





en Days’ Approva 


Merely Mail the Coupon 


aroun 

rsed by the 

beautiful villas of \ 

“berlein in “VILLAS OF FLORENCE 
and describes twent h tr th I 


Sangalk oO 
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he architecture ol ! Naissance, 

Each villa is completely | with sufficient descript 

iurther aid those who nd inthe residence architecturs 
naissance—decorative forms, planning, garden | | 


\ approach 
‘iors and details, which directly apply t 


lusc 

wit! 
NAMI 
ADDRESS CITY and STATE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
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CA home built of stone is ever the stateliest of mansions. It has the quiet dig’ 
nity and solid strength of the rock-ribbed hills. 

Indiana Limestone is used in the majority of fine homes throughout the 
United States today. Homes of wealth and dignity in which there is also a 
certain stateliness can best - created in this natural, beautiful, durable stone. 

nd for our handsomely illustrated booklet “Distinctive Houses 


a Ind iana Limestone’ showing effective uses of this material. 
INDIAN: A LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
‘ Box 768, Bedford, Indiana C. R. Weather! 
Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago Sie eae roe 


< 
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AS white as the peaks 
and pure ast the snow 
dhat covers them /, 


WS 


Contractors marvel and plasterers wax 
enthusiastic over the wonderful white- 
ness, amazing purity, easy spreading 
qualities and great strength of our brands 
of Finishing Hydrated Lime. 


They. cannot understand it—this marvel- 
ous quality! Yet the answer is easy— 
it’s all in the limestone. 

In the opinion of experts, our quarry is the 
most remarkable deposit of limestone in the 
world. 


The physical properties of our limestone are as 
perfect as nature can make them. 


It makes lime of surpassing quality for all build- 
ing uses where a good, dependable, uniform 
lime is needed. 


Our brands of lime may be obtained in any 
part of the country from Building Supply 


White Enamel The Wont Lime Prodects Co 
Gold Medal and 


White aN Hydr ated 
Finis™”* Lime 








